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ROYAL FAMILY ALLIANCES.—Special Supplement to the 
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to have shown was that the Colonel, a hot-tempered disciplinarian, 


did not, under very trying circumstances, show so much self-com- 


Srecrator.—A Supplement of considerable interest will be issued gratis | 


with the SpEcTATOR on Saturday, January 2nd, containing @ new branch 
of the sulsje t discussed in January last. “ The Crowned Heads of Europe.” 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
sisiaealppiaticls 

HE great event of the week to England is the loss of her great 
satirist Mr. Thackeray, who died early on the 24th of Decem- 

ber, in the fifty-second year of his age, of effusion on the brain, 
brought on, it is supposed, by violent sickness, to which he was 
periodically subject. Of a new novel promised by him to the Curnhill 
Magazire he had completed four numbers, and only two or three 
days before his death was showing his achieveinent to a friénd it the 
most buoyant spirits. His death at the season which has so often 
been associated with his lighter literary efforts strikes us with 
something of the same imaginative effect as those Christmas books 
themselves, in which the thin veil of superficial gaiety was con- 
stantly blowing aside, and showing the graduated depths of 
darkness beneath. He is the founder of a school of satire of 
which he will probably be the only master, though he has already 
had many imitators. We do not wonder that he failed as a 
painter, for painting, which must select an effect visible in a single 
moment of time, gave no scope to the peculiar mobility of jis genius. 
He delighted in varying indefinitely the expression visible on the 
face of his characters, so that before the contraction of the suffer- 
ing nerve, or thé sneer of the parted lips was distinctly visible, it was 
gone, and if you sought to recover the source of the impression it 
was seldom easy to do so. There was a strange mixture of pain 
and pathos in all his pictures ; 
their tongs in the laugh of the humourist, and there was some- 
thing at once loving and fatalistic about the frequent gleams of 
his religious feeling. 
genius, though not its highest temper, in the line— 


bitterness and tenderness mingled 


Tennyson has expressed the essence of his 


“Out of that mood was born 
Self-scorn—and then laughter at that self-scorn.” 

The Army of Execution has entered Holstein. The Saxon 
advance-guard entered Altona at 8 a.m. on the 24th, the Danes 
retiring as they advanced. As the Danish soldiers quitted each 
street, it was instantly dressed with German flags, and at a meet- 
ing in the evening the principal inhabitants proclaimed Prince 
Frederick legitimate ruler of the Duchy. ‘The magistrates: pro- 
nounced for him, and, as far as German accounts can be trusted, 
there is every sign that the population is unanimously with the 
invaders. ‘The point now remaining to be decided is, whether the 
Germans, feeling themselves unopposed in Holstein, will insist on 
seizing Schleswig, or whether the Danes, seeing tliat the succession 
question is being settled under cover of the federal execution, will 
not prefer, at all hazards, to declare war. 
fully serious, as one shot from an angry Danish soldier would now 
open a European war. 


The situation is fright- 


The trial of Colonel Crawley has ended, as the public expected, 
in a full and honourable acquittal on both counts of the charge. 
The original offence, the illegal arrest, was not made ground of 
accusation, and there was no evidence to prove that the Colond 
either designed or desired Lilley’s death, still less that he wished 
to torture Mrs. Lilley. The only point really proved, the delay in 
releasing the Serjeant-Major after the Court-Martial had ended, 
was introduced too late, and for the rest, all the trial can be held 





mand as he might and ought to have done. ‘The immense fine in- 
flicted on him by the proceedings is more than sufficient penalty 
for harsh language, and though he is not precisely a martyr, a sub- 
scription would, for the sake of rigid justice, not be out of place. 
Of course, the trial will now be condemned .as ab initio a mistake, 
but that is a mere result of reaction. Had no trial been held re- 
cruiting would haye been almost impossible... Had it been held in 
India nobody would liave beliéved in the verdict. ’“As it is, there 
has been a thorough and visible effort to secure justice, and the 
conviction among all soldiers that justice will always be done is 
worth much more than the very large sum expended. 

Mr. Lincoln's thirtl Mbssajf ta Congress was published in 
London on Wednesday, and will be found analyzed in another 
place. It is unusually short, and the bulk is coneerned with ques - 
tions of only local interest. ‘The latter portion, however, is of 
éxtreme importance, announcing the plau on which Mr. Lincoln 
relies for reconstruction. ‘This is briefly a full, and complete 
pardon for every individual who will give up his slaves, and read- 
mission for every State which will abolish slavery. The plan, as 
explained elsewhere, is based-on recognized constitutional powers, 
and its.only defect is the exception from pardon of classes a little 
too wide. These include all leaders, all generals, all who were in 
the civil or military service of the United States, and all who 
have treated negro soldiers on any footing except that of prisoners 
ofwwar.,. The classes itulicized showld be pardoned,also, with the 
exception, at all events, of one or two names. 





Mr. Davis's Message is less spirited than usual, and much more 
angry. He throws the blame of Bragg’s defeat on a portion of the 
army, openly accusing it of cowardice ; he speaks of Lee as having 
inflicted ‘‘ severe punishment ” on the Federals at Gettysburg, and 
as having in effeet gained his purpose ; he draws up a very malig- 
nant indictment against England, and especially Lord Russell ; 
he is great on the barbarities of his enemies, and silent on 
the far fouler barbarities of his guerilla friends. He ac- 
cuses the Federal Government of breach of faith in refusing 
to exchange prisoners, and forgets to glance at the excellent. 
reason, to which we have elsewhere referred ; and he is obviously 
desponding about fiuance. The currency alone, he says, has now 
reached the enormous amount of 600,000,000 dols. (120,000,0007.), 
‘‘or three times the amount required by the business of the 
country.” He demands the immediate attention of Congress to 
the reduction of this inflated currency, and appears to propose for 
that! purpose.a tax “‘ on alksvalues alike,? the precise meaning of 
which is not very clear. “He suggests that if only the currency 
were equally distributed in Confederate hands in bulks propor- 
tioned to,each mans whole, pgoperty, the simplest way to 
reduce the currency” would be simply to withdraw from 
every holder just such a proportion of his notes—say sixty- 
six | per § cént.,~—as . would | reduce ‘the ‘eurtency) to ita 
proper value “Tn that case,” says Mr. Davis, “ the 
notes remaining in the hands of each holder after the 
payment of his tax would be worth quite as much as the whole 
sum previously held,” as the value of tlie dwindled currency 
would rise in proportion. No doubt,—if the paper two-thirds thus 
taxed off were honestly destroyed, but not, of course, if the 
Government gradually returned them, according: to their own 
need, on the public hands. However, the real want is of food and 
clothing, not of money, and the best that can be done is to pro- 


vide that the seeming want and the real one shall be the same. 


Theycloud hag all, the week been settling down upon Poland 
In the French Senate speech after speech * been‘ delivered in. 
favour of non-intervention, and M. Dupin in particular has an- 
nounced that while he “sympathizes” with the Poles, as with all 
people in misfortune, he believes war, impossible. Napoleon, after 
the conquest of Germany, failed with half a million of men to con- 


quer Russia, and a great war for Poland would produce the much 
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dreaded German unity. 
ties tried to restrict the new loan to 4,000,00027., lest it should 
be employel to make war, and the Emperor, in reply to the 
formal address of the Senate, stated that, like his uncle, he thought 





every war in Europe ‘a civil war. 





The epigram may be about as true in his mouth as 1 
but M. Drouyn de Lhuys has been instructed to make a secon 
‘ , In a despatch dated the 8th December, 

first plan to Great 
} ld el ul > 





attempt at a Congr 

that Minister ascribes the 
Britain alone, but suggests that * the Sovereigns shou 
their Foreign Ministers to com? 
and then hold a Congress of Continental 


to an understanding on the ques 
tions to be discussed,” 
Powers. This scheme has not even the 
to recommend it, and will, there is no doubt, be declined. In- 
deed, it is difficult to believe that it is put forward with any other 
idea than to cover the Emperor's retreat from an untenable position. 


grandeur of the old one 


The personal controversy between Mr. Cobden and Mr. Delane 
has terminated at last without any acknowledgment by the Times 
of having misrepresented Mr. Cobden’s and Mr. Bright’s meaning 
in accusing them of wishing for “spoliation.” This isa discreditable 
ending. Mr. Cobden has lost his temper and the Times has lost 
respect. Mr. Cobden, owing to his silly practice of not reading 
the Times, has obviously never known till the very last moment 
how strong a case he really had against it, and lost his temper 
for a fractional part of the real provocation. 
editor of the Times was equally unconscious how very strong 
for which he was inventing an 
he might at least have said so, 


some of the charges were 
impossible construction; but 


instead of merely ‘* withdrawing from the personal part of the | 


controversy,” to strike again from behind the veil of the anony- 


mous, 





But those gentlemen who so hastily infer from this controversy | 


that anonymousness is the root of all misrepresentation should look 
at the very similar correspondence between Mr. Bright and Lord 
Hartington. That and, in other 
respects, harmless blunder in attributing a senseless speech of Mr. 
Seward’s, that no man in the North was poorer for its huge war, 
to either Mr. Bright, who had never endorsed, ¢ Mr. Cobden, 
who had carefully refuted, the doctrine it co On being 
set right, he hunted in Mr. Bright’s speec) -* he 
sentence that was about as like Mr. Seward’s 
admissions, and no more so, and put that forward as his justifi- 
cation. Mr. Bright remonstrates, and Lord Hartington replies that 
while he (Lord Hartington) attributed the apparent prosperity of 
the North tothe enormous temporary war expenditure, and predicted 
collapse, Mr. Bright predicted no collapse. Surely not, but neither 
did Mr. Bright speak of the apparent prosperity as real. He merely 
called attention to it as showing that the Federal cause was not yet 
It is a very silly business of Lord Hartington’s. 


nobleman made a careless 


giving ground. 
He would have done much more wisely to admit his blunder 
quietly, and no one would have thought any more about it. As it 
is, every one sees the blunder as plainly as ever, but every one also 
sees a childish deficiency in candour and magnanimity as well. 
Clearly personal authentication is no specific for the faults inherent 
in public or in literary men. 


Mr. Chase's figures, so far as they have at present reached’ us, | 
219,758,636/. was said to be the | 


do not seem very promising. 
national debt on 30th June, 1863 (counting 5 dols. to the pound), 
and he estimates it for 3rd June, 1864, at 337,391,308/. The 
estimated receipts for the present year, ending June 30th, 1864, 
are :— 

Customs, Internal Revenue, and Balance for 1868 ........ . 
PUUNE EAUIND  vcccccccccesevsdescncsesensveccess eeesccces cecscceee ocee 


£32.313,720 
118.800,000 
151,113,720 
—whence it appears that the Republic is raising by loan something 
like four times as much as it raises by taxation. Mr. Chase esti- 
mates his expenditure for 1863-64 thus :— 








ICI id ss cnckininsconeresecenummoncescabis ereesee £30,220,186 
Remaining Quarters (estimated) .............. encseeveneceses . 184, 
219,944,291 
Less Amount to be unexpended 30th June, 1864..... ... «+ 70,000,000 
Leaving real Expenditure of 1863-64 .......cccccccseeeeeeeee 149,944,291 


These are large figures, leaving little glimmer of hope for Mr. 
Seward’s sanguine statement that no American is poorer by this 
war, when each of the Northern Americans must, on the average, 
have contributed 20/. to an unprofitable national debt, besides all 
his taxation and loss of profitable business, present and future. 
That the war is worth this, we think; but to deny the enormous 
cost with such figures before their eyes is childish. P 


SPECTATOR. 


The Opposition in the Chamber of Depu- | 


Possibly the 


found a/| 
one of his own | 


| national visitations. 


(1 Yecember 26, 1863. 


19th of November confirms 
series of engagements in th 


n killed and 


|! The Indian news of the ur antici- 
There has been a 


country, involving the loss of 23 officers and 500 m 
yl 


Eusofzye 


pations. 


| wounded. The whole of the mountain tries are said to be in 
alliance, and Sir Hugh Rose will, it is reported, uarch tu the spot 
at the head of the army of exercise about to be gathored at 
Lahore. ‘This statement awaits confirmation, but reinforcements 


are being urged forward to Peshawur, and Sir Hagh Rose has 


telegraphed for Colonel Lumsden, the officer best acyuainted with 





the hill tribes and their mode of warfare, to join him at Sealkote. 


| The Times has published a curious document. It is an official 
account of the Polish revolt, prepared by the Russians, for the 
benefit of the Ruthenian peasants, and read in all the churches. It 
{is of excessive length, but its drift is contained in the foll wing 
| lines: —“ But no; the Pole was never fond of peace and order, 
teeth at obliged to 

allowed to maltreat the 

religion, to let the 


obey the 
serfs like 


Russian 


and he gnashed his being 
Czar, and at not being 
beasts, to mock the orthodox 
churches on lease to Jews, as the Poles did formerly, to take away 
poor men’s property at will, to hang or shoot with impunity —in a 


| word, to live here on Russian soil like a savage in the woods.” 
| The peasants are further told that the rebels organized a massacre 
| of Russian soldiers, and that their object is to enslave the peasants, 
| farm the churches to the Jews, and take away everybody's pro- 
perty and life. The promise of land rent free is declared to be a 
| delusion, and as for cheap brandy, that is a temptation of the 
| devil. ‘This Russian Government evidently trusts the foundation 
lon which it is built—the ignorance and degradation of its own 
subjec 





The Prussian Deputies voted yesterday week by a majority of 
| 207 to 107 the address prepared by Herr von Sybel advising the 
King not to enforce, but to break through, the arrangements of 
| 1852, and set up once more a united Schleswig-Holstein, under the 
| Duke of Augustenberg. The Prime Minister, M. von Bismark 
made a speech, composed of alternate menaces and baits, in vain, 
| ‘*This Schleswig-Holstein question,” he said, “ has its two sides, 
| the Federal and the international ; the demand as yet made cor- 
responds only with the first side. If we name Schleswig, which we 
hitherto have not named, the international side of the 
comes into play, and at the same time arises the necessity to demand 
fifty or one hundred millions.” It was all of no use. If M. von 
| Bismark had not yet “ named ” Schleswig, the Assembly had named 
else. Holstein is no 
It is the excitement 


question 


+ 


allurement, for 
f ¢ xtracting the Ger- 


nothing Holstein is 
unalterably German. 
man cheese from the Danish trap which so exal 
Tuetonic imagination. And, accordingly, the 
the Ministers by a majority of 100, leaving C 


this remarkable 
Ass mbly defeated 


Poles, 


nservatives, 
} 


Ultramontanes, and about 30 members of the left centre and pro- 
| ; ° ° ° - 
| gress party, in a minority of 107. 


The general news of the week from America has been of the 
| smallest kind. General Meade has gone into winter quarters, and 
| announced his determination not to attack till he can do so with 
ls me prospect of success, and General Longstreet has finally 


The bombardment of Charleston pro- 


evacuated East Tennessee. 
ceeds without any perceptible effect, aad both Congresses are pro- 
posing to modify the conscription laws. ‘the South will abolish 
substitutes altogether, so making the system Prussian, while the 
North talks of sweeping away the money exemption, and making 
For the rest, 


| 
| 

; : : 

| every man drawn either serve or find a substitute. 

| no action of importance is likely to take place this year. 
} 

| 

| 





Rumours of negotiations for peace, said to have been commenced 
| at Washington, have been flying about Liverpool all the week. 
| They appear to rest upon a motion of Mr. Fernando \\ ood in the 
| United States Senate, defeated by 98 to 59. 





Hungary is said to be suffering under one of the most severe of 
The facts leak out very slowly, but it is 
stated that no rain has fallen there for two years, the crops are 
gone, the stock is perishing, and the people have commenced a 
great emigration. ‘The Reichsrath has voted ?,000,000/. for the 
| relief of the sufferers, and there are reports of serious agrarian 
risings. The country is nearly roadless, and the greatest difficulty 
of the Government will be to convey the food to the people which 
the loan enables them to purchase. 





The French Loan Bill has been adopted by 242 to 14, M. ‘Thiers 
and a section of the Opposition voting against it. . ‘Thiers pro- 
| posed to reduce it to four millions. 


XUM 
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sale eee ci al 
The Westminst 
performances were given last week, the Adelp/ 


rr Play seems once more in the ascendant. The 
customary thre 
being the play 


selected for the year. 
rs of distinguished Old Westminst 


They were witnessed, as 
rs, and the 
. ; 


time-honoure] * points ” was 


usual, by numb 


applause on the delivery « f all the 


as energetic as ever. As the acting followed in every respect the 
criticism It is 
only by force of tradition that the Westminster Play still exists, 
and the associations of the locale are no less potent in sustaining 
the interest with which it is witnessed. The prologue alluded in 
the usual tone of unqualified eulogy to the late Lord Lansdowne 
and Professor Cockerell, both educated at Westminster. The 
epilogue was a brief farce, in which the recent amusing ¢meute in 


old traditional standard, there is little room for 


the Common Council as to the ultimate destination of certain 
articles ordered for the royal entertainment is rendered by no means 


more amusing by being done into elegiac verse. 


King and Heenan have been hauled up before the magistrates 
of Mark Cross, Kent, for a breach of the peace. The prosecutor 
was also a magistrate, Mr. George Campion Courthope, who, how- 
ever, himself went to the fight, but did not call on the principals 
to desist. 
‘that in what they did there was anything particularly reprehen- 
sible, but because persons cannot commit illegal acts with im- 
punity.”” They hadn't done anything wrong, so they were bound 
over not todo it again. All this while, Mr. Justice Pigott has 
laid it down as law that for one prizefig 
battle is by law ‘‘ wilful murder.” Consequently, between the 
judge and the magistracy the law must be held to be this: Prize- 
fighting isa harmless amusement, only if one gladiator dies the 
other ought to be hung. 
down bull-baiti 


The magistrates bound over the defendants, not because 


iter to kill another in open 


These very same magistrates would put 


ng with all the power of the law. 


Serjeant Mahaig seduced Elizabeth Waterer, and on Tuesday 
night, 3rd November, both went to sleep at a publichouse in 
Guildford. On Friday, 6th November, their door was broken 
open, and the girl was found dead, with marks of strangulation, 
and the prisoner with slight wounds in his throat. Letters were 
found addressed by Elizabeth Waterer to her mother, and by the 
serjeant to comrades, announcing that they intended to die 
together, and it was proved that the woman had purchased a 
vermin powder containing strychnine. The contention against 
the serjeant was, that he murdered the woman, forged her letters, 
and inflicted his own wounds to colour his story. The defence 
le. ‘The jury found him 
guilty of being accessory to a murder, and he was condemned to 
death in spite of a recommendation to mercy. 
the evidence here, 


was that both had agreed to commit suici: 


We cannot analyze 
but our suspicion is that the case 
than the jury put ir, 
in her possession. 


was worse 


for this reason—the woman had strychnine 


None was found in her. She died, therefore, 


by strangulation—a death which no woman with poison at hand 
would ever dream of selecting. The only doubt is caused by the 
evidence of Professor Taylor, who was positive that death had 
been caused by strychnine, and believed it could occasionally dis- 


appear. 

The Bishop of Natal’s trial at the Cape had begun when the 
last mails left, and it wasthen going on. The Bishop had adopted 
the wisest course by simply putting in a protest against the juris- 
diction of the Court, from which, when the trial is decided against 
him, as it probably will be, he will, of course, appeal to the Privy 
Council. 


An amusing trial in the Queen’s Bench took place last week, in 
which the plaintiff, a Mr. Hoffmann, asked for and obtained his 
stipulated reward for producing the ghost of ‘‘a portion of a 
waiter” in the Whitechapel Music Hall. The defendant pleaded 
that the plaintiff did not fulfil his engagement to produce the 
ghost, because only a part of the waiter, instead of the whole of 
that functionary, as agreed upon. To this Mr. Hoffmann replied 


that he could only produce ghosts by aid of looking-glasses, and | 


only ghosts of waiters by aid of a looking-glass big enough to re- 
flect the figure of a waiter, and that he produced “as much of him” 
as the size of the looking-glass furnished him admitted. The jury 
agreed that the dimensions of the waiter, the looking-glass, and 


the ghost must necessarily vary together, and gave a verdict for 


the plaintiff. 








In November, 1862, 448,955 persons were in the cotton district | 


receiving relief. ‘his year in the sam2 month the number was only 
170,850. It is still equal to two great armies, but the reduction 
is 75 per cent. 
40 per cent., of which 21 per cent. have resumed their oceupa- 


In Bolton union there has been a reduction of | 


| are at work out-doors, 
rent. have emigrated, leaving 6 per cent. unaccounted for. 


The election of the Speaker in the American House of Represen- 


tatives on Saturday demonstrates how completely the defeat of the 


Government in last year’s elections was a vote of dissatisfaction with 
an unsuccessful conduct of the war, and not a sign of political dis 
trust. It was said after the elections that the Opposition party, if 
they had not a majority, had all but 


a majority in that House. 
And so it would probably have been if the events of the year had 


not transformed numbers of Opposition voters into Administration 
voters. As it is, Mr. Colfax, of Indiana (Republican) was elected 


Speaker by 101 votes against only 52 given for Mr. Cox, of Ohi 
(Democrat). 


An abstract of the financial report of the 
London, but it is not very intelligible. Mr. 


South has reached 
Memminger says the 
292,915,620 dols. of loans, and 701,447,519 dols. of 


unfunded debt, or alt gether. Ile thinks he 


South owes 


say, 200,000.00 


has too much paper out, and recommends his Government to issue 
bonds at 6 per cent. for 20,000,000/., and so reduce the excess, 
There “would then be left 500,000,000 dols. of bonds, which 
could be converted as the necessities of the Government require" — 


a statement which, after much pondering, we give up as hopeless. 
rhe only thing certain seems to be that the Confederate loan is a 


terribly speculative security. 


On Thursday, the Directors of the Bank of England reduced 
stock of bul- 
the total supply amounting 


their minimum rate of discount to 7 per cent. rhe 
lion has further increased by 541,593/ 
to 14,217,0671., and the reserve has improved by 685,2831. 

The demand for accommodation, both at the Bank of England 
and in the open market, has been trifling ; and the best commer 
ial ll i to Ob} per « nt. The 


cial bills are Joint Stock 
Banks continue to allow 5 per cent. for money at call, and 5} per 


now done at 6 


cent. if with seven days’ notice. 


About 500,009/. in bullion has arrived from various quarters, 
and the bulk of th supply, in the absence of any foreign demand, 
has been dispos d of to the Bank. 

The last steamer for the East took out 122,589/. chiefly in silver 


Advices from Paris state that the stock of bullion in the Bank 


of Frane 


»< y 


has been reduced by 325,000/., or 8,240,000/. 


The total shipments of specie to the East by the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company during the present year have been 
16,508,474. 


5.300.0002. The former is about the same amount as in 1862. 


" 


From Marseilles, the exports have rather exceeded 


Increased firmness has been apparent in the various departments 
of the Stock Ex *hange this week, and an almost ge neral advance 
has taken place in the quotations. Cons ls were at their highest 


] 
point for the week immediately after the announcement of the 
reduction in the Bank rat 
913 3 In Mexican Stoe 


place. Railway Shares have been firm in price, but the 


», when the price for time bargains was 

an improvement of 3 per cent. has 
taken 
market has not been to say active. The new companies announced 
‘‘ Neustadt Charcoal Iron Works,” with a capital of 
and the “‘ Consolidated Discount,” with a capital of 


are the 
230,0002.; 


one million. 





On Saturday last Consols closed at 914 } for money, 91} $ for 
account. ‘Thursday's latest quotations were as follows :—For 


transfer, 91 for time, 91} 4 





Subjoined is a comparison of the closing prices of Foreign 
Securities on Thursday last, with the latest quotations of Friday 





week :— 

Friday, Dec. 18. | Thurs., Dec. 24. 

Greek oe ee ee ee *e 254 26 

> Coupons oe es ee ee _ iz 

Mexican .. oa oa ‘“ : | 34h 74 

Spauish Passive *e we oe ee 33 34} 

"Do. Certificates saga 13} 13! 

Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. ee . 69} | 69} 

, 1862.. ee oe es ‘hy 

Consolidés 46§ 47¢ 


Thursday's closing prices of the leading British Railways were 
thus, compared with the latest quotations of the previous Friday :— 
Friday, Dec. 18. | Thurs., Dec. 24. 

119 





Caledonian .. ‘e ee oe as 9 1203 
Great Kastera ee oe ee ee 49 409 
Great Northern .. _ i - | 127 127 
Great Western... .. oe oe o« | 694 63 
Laucashire and Yorkshire ee ee | Llu Lil} 
Londou and Brighton os sa ee | 108 1074 
London and North Western ee ee | 106 107% 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. an | 433 at 
Midland =... tA ee -“ «s | lor 30§ 
North Eastern, Berwick .. oe ee 1023 ‘et 

Do York ee _ ee 894 89 
West Midland, Oxford. oe *- | 404 4 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NORTHERN MESSAGE. 

OWER is teaching Mr. Lincoln those reticent forms under 
r which, in English opinion, a statesman’s work should be 
done. His Message this year is marred by none of that 
diffuseness, made original by none of those quaintnesses 
which all his previous utterances have educated us to expect. 
That slight hesitation, too, which was formerly so percep- 
tible, a hesitation as of a man doing his thinking aloud, and 
anxious to fortify his own judgment while convincing the 
country, has entirely disappeared. The Message is pervaded 
throughout by a new and impressive tone, as of a man who 
at last sees his way, whose mind is made up, and who will 
never again debate the policy he has adopted. The 
forensic tinge is, of course, there still, for it is as natural to 
the constitution-loving President as to the Illinois lawyer; but 
the tinge is now that which pervades the judge’s, not the 
advocate’s mind. He does not argue with the nation, or with 
a party within the nation, or with the foes who are still 
barring the nation’s way; but he delivers a charge, a final 


summing-up of the law, which, ‘‘ while he occupies his posi- | 
nature 


tion,” will be executed, be the resistance what it may. 


Taking up a half-forgotten clause in the Constitution of the | 


United States, a clause which binds the central authority 
‘to guarantee to every State a republican form of govern- 
ment, and protect it against domestic vivlence,” and re- 
membering his own prerogative of pardon, he builds there- 
on a polity as wide as the mischief to be put down. That 
clause, it is certain, was intended to apply to all cases in 


old | 


which a minority of well affected persons were threatened by | 


a majority hostile to republican institutions, and in that sense 
he employs it to work a revolution in the South. Recognizing 
that slavery is the very root of the existing civil war, and 
that any desertion of the blacks ‘* would now be a cruel and 
astounding breach of faith,” he, by a proclamation added to 
the Message, but defended within it, offers the South the 
following terms:—Every citizen who has brought himself 


within the scope of the general laws against treason, or of the | 


special laws passed by Congress against this particular treason, 
—i.e., nine-tenths of the South—may, on taking an oath to 
maintain the decree of emancipation, receive a full pardon. 


} 


His life will be thenceforth safe, all his property, except slaves, | 


will be restored, and he will be competent ex facto to all 
and every political act. In short, by ceasing to 
slaveholder he will become a citizen, not a_ tolerated 


of territories still in a dependent condition, but a citizen with 
every right as complete as Mr. Lincoln himself enjoys. Par- 
don for treason, —and secession is treason, even if we recognize 
the revolutionary right,—was never offered on more merciful 
terms ; but the President goes one step farther. In his eager 
constitutionalism, too eager, unless Mr. Chase is indeed to be 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, he bids the South re- 
member that the proclamation to which they swear is the pro- 
clamation as interpreted by the highest judicial body, towards 
which even the South has always professed respect. Every 
individual in the South is offered free and instant pardon, to 
be claimed as of right, to be enjoyed without reservations, pro- 
vided only that he will consent to live the free citizen of a free 
republican State. After this announcement, never yet equalled 


be a| 


| and eighty millions. 


cannot retain. 


If they will retain it in spite of all,—w hy the 


demand for the war for the coming year is still one hundred 
Take the Southern States to be what 
you will—empires conquered by the sword or revolted pro- 
vinces subdued by the Government—and terms more moderate 
were never offered by successful civilized ruler. If Russia 
offered them to-morrow to Poland, 7.e., absolute and real auto- 
nomy, her own laws, her own officials, her own language, her 
own system of teaching, her own taxation, and a dominant 
vote at St. Petersburg, on the single condition of enfranchising 
the serfs, what would be Tory scorn if the offer were refused? 
Yet the blood feud between South and North is of three years” 
standing; between Poland and Russia of six hundred. © 

So much for the justice of the new polity; now for its expe- 
diency. We are not of those who expect that this offer will 
be received in the South with acclamation, or bring the war 
at once to any acceptable end. ‘The talk of Lord Lyons 
having endorsed Mr. Seward’s ninety days is talk merely, 
invented in order to influence the sensitive market for cotton. 
The leaders are ali excepted from the amnesty, and in the 
South the leaders ead; the Generals are all excepted,—a real 
mistake—and the army which they have led on successful 
battle fields will never give them up. The terms by their very 
involye a temporary re-union with triumphant 
‘‘ Yankees,” and the South hates Yankees even. when not 
triumphant; above ull, they involve emancipation, and the 
South, once driven to think of accepting them, may emanci- 
pate for itself. But the terms offered are, nevertheless, at 
once just and wise. They convince the North that the hour 
has arrived when the quarrel must be fought out, and so give 
to the whole nation the strength which springs from the sense 
of a Cause; they convince the slaves that the Federal Govern- 
ment, whatever its temptations, will never break faith with 
them; and within the South itself they organize disaffection. 
Throughout North Curolina and in the uplands of Georgia, all 
over Arkansas, and in the hill section of ‘Tennessee, exist 
men who, though not devoted to the Union, are not de- 
voted to slavery, and rather than war on for ever will 
re-organize their States as free. Constitutional tradition 
is strong, and power accretes to regular governments even 
when supported only by a minority. Everywhere as a State 
is traversed br the troops they will leave behind them a 
regular organization, us strong, and we greatly fear as stern, as 
minorities in possession of power are apt to be. That 
authority will have at disposal its own section of whites, in- 
creased every dgy by waverers, all immigrants from the 
North, all Northern soldiers settled in garrison, and the 


resident, not a pardoned “suspect,” not even an inhabitant | whole black community, that is, huddled together as they 


now are, fully one-half the South. It is possible with those 
means to pacify the States, to re-organize society, and to put 
down, once for all, the legal sanctions of human slavery. 
Slavery once at an end, and the blacks settled down as a 


| humble but free population, making their own way by study, 
'and thrift and usefulness towards political rights—a process 


| herent antagonism. 


which their use soldiers will greatly facilitate—the 
irritation created by slavery must gradually disappear, and 
the Union will hang together until the different but free 
civilizations naturally produced outside and within the tropics 
once again reveal to the North and the South their in- 
Then, when the cause for separation 
may be one which will not injure mankind, Kurope may 


as 


| be justified in wishing for that absence of uniformity in 


in humanity, except by a British Ministry in an Irish case, we | 
do trust we have heard the last of Mr. Lincoln’s legal cruelty. | 


Cold he is, as the Times has said, but it is with the coldness 
of an immutable resolve. Rising without abruptness from the 
individual to the State, Mr. Lincoln announces for that also a 
mode of re-entry to peace and quietness. Whenever one-tenth 


America which in Europe has made civilization one grand 
competitive rush. All that, however, is dreamy, and for the 
present the only fact worth attention is that the Message and 


| proclamation, while binding the North together, sow dissen- 


of the male inhabitants have accepted his offer, have an- | 
nounced, that is, their desire to be free citizens of a free | 


State, the State powers shall on one other condition revive. 
The condition is that slavery cease. The Legislatures may 
take time, may impose stringent laws against vagrancy, or 
still more stringent rules against idleness, may visit a ‘‘ master- 
less knave ” with the penalties once inflicted in England, may 
do anything ‘‘ consistent as a temporary arrangement with the 
blacks’ present condition as a labouring, landless, and house- 
less class,’’—but they must set them free, free of the lash and 


the auction-block, free to read and to worship, to possess | 


their wives and to guard their children like other human 
beings. Each State may, we imagine, vote compensa- 
tion in any form it pleases, may, for example, tax the 


blacks for a generation for the benefit of their old) 


owners, or vote the wild lands to the planters, an acre for 


sion in the South, and secure final emancipation with the 
least possible disturbance of the existing order. 

We have little more to say of the Message, the first columns 
of which are filled with facts of purely American interest. 
Mr. Chase’s statement will require an analysis of its own, 
but we must here remark that President Lincoln seems at 
length to have perccived the fairness of English counsels, and 
though he cannot but think, as it is his duty to thiuk, of the 
chances of his own re-election, he makes no ad captandum 
appeal to catch the Irish vote. The Message begins with 
acknowledging that the British Government has “ fulfilled just 


expectations,” speaks of all pending questions in a tone of 


conciliation, and expresses the full determination of the 
United States to ‘do justice to foreigners.” There is a total 
absence on this subject alike of hectoring and of argument, 
and the tone employed suggests that misfortune has at last 
taught the executive of the Union that international states- 
manship, like all other statesmanship which does not employ 


every dollar’s worth of emancipated flesh, but slavery they | coercion, is based on mutual concession. 
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rHE SOUTHERN MESSAGE. 
MX\HERE is always a singular sense of literary pleasure in 
passing from even the ablest of the genuine repub- 
lican documents to the most spiritless of the commanding 
statesman’s who rules the falling star of the Southern Confe- 
deracy. There is a political joylessness, a want of that 
buoyancy given to politics by personal ambition and the 
habit of successful leadership, about the best State papers of 
the North which make them, as mere literary reading, very 
inferior to Mr. Davis’s always bold, always able, and always 
unscrupulous manifestoes. The difference is much the same 
as, to illustrate by works of mere imagination, we feel between 
the swift movement and assured sense of power that carries 
us, as though on horseback, through the pages of Sir Walter 
Scott, and the creeping, toil-worn, unrefreshing sort of intel- 
lectual tenacity which subdues, without relaxing, the mind 
in the wonderful pages of Defoe. And the difference is the 
more remarkable in the present case, because, in point of 
literary effect, the Northern Message is much above, and the 
Southern decidedly below, the usual level of: their respective 
authors. 

Nay, Mr. Davis is this time, we think, inferior to himself 
not only in style, but in substance, and, what is most remark- 
able of all, in worldly wisdom. He begins, indeed, with his 
usual intrepidity and that frankness of admission which Louis 
Napoleon has gradually accustomed Europe to regard as 
dangerous, with insisting on the greatness of the Southern 


reverses—the loss of Vicksburg, of Port Hudson, and of Little | 


Rock in Arkausas; and dwells with even less than warrant- 
able triumph on the gallant and protracted defence of Charles- 
ton. But, in this Message at least, he enlarges on the great- 
ness of the more distant reverses not without a purpose of 
injudiciously and unsuccessfully softening those which are 


more near or more immediately before the public eye. He 
refers the defeat of the recent battle of Chattanooga 
not to Grant’s skill or Bragg’s inefficiency, but to the 
fact that ‘‘some of our troops inexplicably abandoned 


positions of great strength, and by a disorderly retreat com- 


pelled the commander to withdraw the forces elsewhere suc- | 


cessful,” a statement which accounts for the ill-success of the 
leader only at the expense of admitting a deep disaffection in 
the Confederate army, and also, we may add, in a manner 
quite unsupported by the private letters, from officers of the 
Confederate army present in the battle, which the Richmond 
papers have since published. The simple truth about the 
victory of Chattanooga appears to be that General Grant 
caught General Bragg in exactly the same unprepared condi- 
tion for attack in which some wecks before General Bragg 
succeeded in surprising General Rosecranz. The Confede- 
rates were prepared to retreat, but were not prepared at that 
moment to fight; and they were compelled to combine very 
inconveniently and disastrously to themselves those very 
different operations. Again, Mr. Davis would persuade us that 
General Lee accomplished successfully his object in the recent 
invasion of Pennsylvania and Maryland, which was, says the 
Confederate President, ‘to meet the threatened advance on 


ment with regard to the exchange of prisoners, and sup- 
presses the double reason advanced { that refusal,—tirst, 
that a large force of Southern prisoners pat led at Vicksburg 
was captured by General Grant in is at Chattanooga, — 


and next, 


that the South entirely declines to exchange fairly 
either the 


negro troops of the North or the white officers of 


those troops,—having, in fact, given no quarter to, and in 
at least one proved case, barbarously hanged, the officer and 
men of the black regiments, while no single case have 
they treated either the officers or men of such regiments as 
prisoners of war. 

But the passage of Mr. Davis’s Message which fails most 
entirely to suppress the vivid ripple of his irritati t con- 


scious failure, is the elaborate indictment which he b: 
against Lord Russell and our own Cabinet fo 


nes 
s 
ile 


havin 4 violated 


. 
our pledge of absolute neutrality. Lord Russell, says Mr. 
Davis in effect, cheated the Confederate Government into 
admitting the principles of maritime neutrality laid down by 
the Congress of Paris in 1856, by holding out to them 
the advantage likely to result from the fourth principl 
there agreed to, that none but efficient blockades should be 


recognized, and then deliberately deprived them of that 


advantage (their principal motive, as he intimates, for 
concurrence in the Paris doctrine) by recognizing the 
inefficient Federal blockade of 3,000 miles of coast And 


again, Mr. Davis accuses the same statesman of deliberately 
measuring out one measure of neutrality as regards the supply 
of the munitions of war (including ships) to the Northern, and 
another and severer measure to the Southern States. It would 
be impossible in our space, and with due regard to our readers’ 
patience, to unravel the very careful web of fragmentary 
from Lord Russell’s despatches, wrested out of 
their context, by which Mr. Davis establishes to his 1, or 
rather not to his own, but to his ignorant countrymen’s sutis- 
faction, the justice of these charges both as matters of fact 
and matters of deliberate intention. To effect his purpose 
Mr. Davis tries to present Lord Russell as humbly 
the least dictate of Mr. Adams, and as apologizin peni- 
tentially for every aid afforded by English traders to the military 
resources of the South, while much greater and richer facilides 
were afforded to the military resources of the North. How com- 
pletely this colouring reverses the true situation every 
who verifies Mr. Davis’s quotations will see at once. Mr. 
Davis, for instance, states that on the 12th June, 1861, the 
United States Minister informed Lord Russell that ‘‘the fact 
of his having held interviews with the Commissioners of the 
Confeder ion,’ 


quotations 


obeying 


g almost 
¢ 





one 


‘ ' 
on 


ite Government had given ‘ great dissatisfact 


and that a protraction of this relation would be viewed by 
the United States as ‘hostile in spirit, and to require some 
corresponding action accordingly.’ In response to this in- 
timation her Majesty’s Secretary assured the Minister that 


| 


| he had no expectation of seeing them any more,”—which is, 


of course, intended to convey that Lord Russell was 
much afraid of the threat implied, and gave way through fear. 
Of course, Lord Russell disclaimed, what by international 


very 


| law he was bound to disclaim, any intention of acknowledging 


Richmond, for which the enemy had made long and costly | 


preparations, by forcing the army to cross the Potomac, and 
fight in defence of their own capital and homes.” The “ hard- 
fought battle of Gettysburg,” he adds, ‘inflicted such seve- 


lof the United States, and has acted 


rity of punishment as disabled them from early renewal of | 


the campaign, as originally projected.” This is mere lite- 
rary fence. General Lee certainly did not advance into 
Maryland and Pennsylvania in order merely to divert the 
enemy from the attack on Richmond, for the battle of Chan- 
cellorsville had already crippled the Northern army too much 
to admit of any such project. It was a bold aggressive move, 


the Government of the South, or of receiving the Confederate 
Commissioners in any other than a private ity; but 
equally, of course, he has maintained his right through- 
out without the slightest reference to the displeasure 
on his right, to 
communicate directly with the Confederacy, so 
that course is desirable for the interests of this country. 
This was the course steadily adopted not only in May 
1861, but later, during the quarrel about the Charleston 


capar 


lar as 


| Consul, Mr. Bunch, and again during Mr. Mason’s residence 


which utterly failed in its purpose, and redressed, instead of | 
enhancing, the effect of the reverse given to the Northern | 


arms at Chancellorsville. For effective unscrupulousness we 
always give Mr. Davis full credit; but there is more of 
the weakness of advocacy in the colouring thus given by him 
to the unsuccessful Pennsylvanian campaign than we should 
have expected from his usually wise intellectual audacity. 
When Mr. Davis demands calmly the power to order 
the conscription of those already liable to it, but who have 


furnished, and been legally permitted to furnish, substi-| 
tutes, and for the further power to gather into his nets the | 


aged (all men above forty-five years of age), for the lighter 
duties of the army, he faces a desperate emergency with that 
aristocratic courage in proposing highly unpopular measures 
that never fails him; but he shows something, again, of the 
transparent and, therefore, foolish 


unscrupulousness of | 
defeat, when he reviles the North for not keeping its agree- 


here, when Lord Russell discussed with him the efficiency of 
the Federal blockade. ‘It may be necessary in future,” 
wrote Lord Russell in November, 1861, ‘‘ for the protection 
of the interests of her Majesty’s subjects in the vast extent 


| of country which resists the authority of the United States, 


to have further communication both with the central autho- 
rity at Richmond and with the governors of the separate 
States, and in such cases such communications will continue 
to be made, but such communications will not imply any 
acknowledgment of the Confederates as an independent State.” 
Of course this attitude gave offence to both parties, as all im- 
partial attitudes do,—to the Federals because they did not 
like the admission of a de facto central authority at Richmond 
at all—and to the Confederates because they did not choose 
to be communicated with under protest. ; 
Mr. Davis's proof that Lord Russell has purposely misin- 
terpreted the law of blockade established at Puris and our 
own Foreign Enlistment Act, in order to please the Federals 
and extend our own belligerent rights in futuro, is equally 
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futile Lord Russell has acted st y on lezal advic in 
both cases. The Paris law of blockade is very vague, and 
though the North approve, they are not bound by it, for 
they never acceded to th Paris tre ity. It would have 
been the insanest arrogance to strain a vague provis 
against America, sceing that we have so often strained 
the international law in our own favour when we 
cupied the position of America-—an arrogance, in short, 
of which Mr. Davis would be the first to see (though 
not to admit) the gross partiality. Wisely magnanimous, 
he declines to adopt the only remedies which he him 
self can suggest for our supposed partiality, namely, to 


menace the commerce of Great Britain by withdrawing the 


assent of the South to the maritime law laid down at Paris. 
This is very good of him, as scarcely any one but Lord 
Russell knew tl this Message was pl iblist 1ed that the South 


f as bound by that treaty, and if it proclaimed 
f the North—as Mr. Davis hints 
ted every neutral vessel bound 


does regard itsel 
a purely fictitious blockade of 
he might do—and then confisca 


thither which his cruisers could catch, he would annihilate 
the Southern cause by the stroke of a pen. ‘The difference 
between the efficiency of a blockade which in +m years 
and a-half has captured over 1,000 blockade-runners, 
and upwards of £2,500,000 in property, aid that of a 
blockade which might possibly, if Captain Semmes strained 
every nerve, effect about one “te nth part of the result 
(at ten times the cost to all neutral nations), is rather too 
great to escape Mr. Davis’s disc¢ ins eye, so he wisely makes 
a virtue of necessity, and pore expresses his hate of Lord 
Russell and his disgust with England, without indulging in 
anything that can properly be calle ie menace 

On the whole, Mr. Davis does not, in this Me ssage, entirel ly 
succeed in concealing the faltering at and quivering nerve 
of one who stares ruin in the face, and is stung to the quick 
by the consciousness that he has deserved it. Heis s mething 





less than his former self. But few men indeed, in his situa- 
tion, would show a constancy so unblenching and an eye so 
keen. ; 
COLONEL CRAWLEY’S ACQUITTAL. 
hee men have, probably, at some time of their lives, 
pA taken part in a game of football. At the commence- 


ment of the match the ball was plump, round, and buoy nt, 
and the most vigorous of kicks seemed to make no impre ssion 
onit. But as time wore on, the air littleb ry cave » made 
perceptible escape, and at last it b am o facel 1 leather 
bag, incapable of being lifted a yard from the ground. Sooner 
or later a similar catas ay he e awaits all wind-b and it 
would be unjust to deny that the case against Colonel Crawley 

—at least as . existed in th e : publi ic appreh¢ nsion—is pretty 
much in that plight. It had been depicted as a case of gross 
oppression and tyranny, amounting from a moral point of 


T 
al 


C 


ime 


igs, 


view to wilful murder, and it has now been reduced to the 
dimensions of an ordinary regimental squabble. By what 


fatality it is that the squabbles of ea regiments assume 
such gigantic dimensions, and that all the officers concerned in 
them cut such remarkably poor aoebed is a question which, 
like that raised by the lady whose hap py fortune it was to b 
introduced by a Pogram to a Homi iny, is ‘‘ too large to be dis- 
cussed here.” But even without the confidential letter from 
the Horse Guards to Colonel Shute or Sir Hugh Rose’s his- 
torical memoir of the 6th Dragoons (a literary dainty which, 
we trust, will not always be denied to the curiosity of man- 


kind), the public, having heard the evidence of the officers of 
that distinguished regiment, will have no difficulty in coming 


to the conclusion that they largely partook of that wilfulness 
which, in the opinion of the author of Eothen, is the most 
marked characteristic of English gentlemen. In excess, this 
noble quality scarcely renders its fortunate possessors amena- 
ble to discipline, nor is it, perhaps, one which peculiarly fits 
them for the disch: rge of the duties of subalterns in her 
Majesty’s army. On the other hi and, the public will readily 
understand that a Colonel who defends himself in the words 
of Cassius had also Cassius’s faults of temper, and that 
if errors in the discharge of minute regimental duties are 
reproved with “ choleric phrases,” that Colonel’s influ- 
ence with ‘his officers is not likely to be extensive. When 
the combustible materials are thus carefully heaped to- 
gether any spark will produce a flame, and the quarrel once 
commenced will be fought a Voutrance. The minds of the 
belligerents are distorted, and the smallest incident, which in 
a calmer mood would scarcely attract attention, is regarded 
as a deliberate attempt to injure or insult. 
state of things exists it is quite useless to expect that there 
will not be faults on both sides. 


8 


Of course, if either of the | 


| 


second order 


| milité ry court. 


’ 


| parties to the quarrel steps beyond the law, the natural conse- 
quence must ensue. Anger is no excuse for illegality, but 
the errors of an incensed—in some sort a justly incensed man 
—must be great indeed to be of a sort to affect his reputation 
isa gentleman. And we do not hesitate to say that it seems 
to us that the errors of Colonel Crawley were not errors 
of this sort. 

There does not appear to be the slightest reason for sup- 
posing that the unfortunate Serjeant-Major Lilley was 
regarded with enmity or even dislike by his commanding 
officer. A great war or court-martial was waging between 


Colonel Crawley and Paymaster Smales, and the Serjeant- 
Major was a warm partizan of the latter. In the warmth of 
his heart he even defied the order of the Court, which forbad 
the witnesses access to the evidence which had already been 
given, and publicly made use of most insubordinate language 
against his colonel. There are just the same excuses to be 
made for poor Lilley as for Colonel Crawley himself, but he 
had clearly overstepped the law, and the Culonel took advan- 
tage of it, just as he would have taken advantage of an 
enemy’s blunder in the field of battle. The matter was 
brought before the district commanding officer, and finally 
before the Commander-in-Chief at Bombay, and Lilley was 
ordered into arrest. While in arrest, as all the world knows, 
he died, and the question is whether Colonel Crawley in 
executing these orders did not in his turn overstep the law 
by the exercise of undue and unauthoriz verity. 

Let us first see what the orders were. General Farrell 
directed that Lilley should be kept in ‘close arrest under 
sentries,’’ and that no one should have access to him without 
Colonel Crawley’s express permission. This was on the 28th 
April. On the 6th of May, Sir William Mansfield further 
ordered that he was to be kept ‘‘in arrest”’ till the proceed- 
ings of the court-martial against Mr. Smales were finally 
closed. It was contended first, that this order is altogether 
illegal under the Article of War which provides that 
a shall be kept in arrest for more than eight days, or 

ao a court-martial can assemble. This may be so, but 

Jolonel Crawley is not responsible for that, at all events in < 
Whether he is so in a civil court, the action 
which Lilley’s companion in misfortuue, Serjeant-Major 
Wakefield, has brought against him will probably determine ; 


no 


50 





ly 


'but we should be disposed to think that it is a case 

to which the common-law maxim of respondeat supertor 

applies. Again, it will be observed that Sir Walliam 
I 


| was pressed rather a 


in terms only directs simple arrest, and this 
; the prosecution in reply, con- 
w in opening the 


Mansfield’s order i 
by 
sidering that they had taken ‘a different vic 
On the whole, the construction originally put on the 


case. 
second order seems to be the correct one, for it was 
certainly meant as a confirmation of the first. If Sir 


ur 
u 


‘I confirm yc 


William had meant to say to General Farrell, 
he would 


order, only I substitute simple for close a 
surely have said so in terms. ‘he fair construction of the 
would be that “arrest” in it means ‘the arrest” 
in which Lilley was. Sir Willium’s object is to prescribe a 
term to the arrest, to vary its nature, aud in a criminal 
proceeding the accused should have the benefit of the doubt. 
This being taken to be the order—that Lilley was to be kept 
in close arrest till the end of the court-martial—we next 
inquire whether the authorities on the spot had no discretion 
entrusted to them. Could the order under no circumstances 
be varied ? It seems perfectly clear that Colonel Crawley, at 
all events, did not think so, for he applied to General Farrell 
to terminate the arrest before the proceedings of the court- 
martial were closed: and equally clear General Farrell did 
not think so either, for he acceded to this request. We may, 
therefore, take it that the authorities on the spot had as sufli- 
cient discretion entrusted to them to justify them in releasing 
Lilley as soon as the object of his arrest w as atts uined. 


re 
res 


s 


1 
+} 
ul 


not 


What, then, is the undue severi ity with which the Colonel is 
charged ? For the arrest—legal or illegal—he is not respon- 
sible. The Serjeant-Major’s first quarters, bad or good, 


appear to have been such as the Government provides for 
serjeant-majors, That the sentry kept his prisoner constantly 
in his sight seems to be consistent with military usage in 
cases of close arrest, and if this rule pressed with peculiar 
hardship on a married man, with a sick wife, it must be 
remembered that Lilley, after all, had risen from the ranks, 


| that the life of a married private soldier is unfortunately not 


consistent with very fastidious notions of domestic privaey, 
and that if the sentry’s presence had been a greater evil than 


When once this | separation, Mrs. Lilley could at any time have been remoyid 


to the hospital. However long the Serjeant-Major’s arrest 
continued—and long arrest in a hot climate is, doubtless, 
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aie 
a trvins punisihm nt—the doctors do not seem to have con 
sidered that his th even was endangered up to the time of 


the seizure of which he died; and Colenel Crawley 
expected to have had more foresight than t 


All that 1 be} 1 against the Colonel in the way of har 
; Me 





words, ‘‘choleric phrases,’ and t y that he 
considered | ’ man who | usider 

tion, and w! ist 1 nly for s s hands 
Still, when tl lings of the ial were 
inordinately prolonged, it does seem rawley’s 
anger had not blinded his eyes he would have reeognized that 
the time for exercising the discretionary power entrusted 


og i 
General Farrell had come as soon as the eviden 

closed. Unfortunately, he did not recognize it till a fortnight 
later, when, to Lilley at least, it was too late to be of any 


avail. Every: n Colonel Crawley gave them 
1ating the arrest had been equal 


ly valid a fortnight sooner. 
And it w luring th } 


necessary to remove ti 
quarters, where all the inconveniences of his position 
Were age ] I'o this we see no answer. An offi 
in com egiment und to think for his 
men, and especially is he bound to do so when they ar 
suffering punishment for offences against himself, 
which his feelings are likely to engage him on the side of 
severity. Colonel Crawley, as it seems to us, 
which made the discharge of this duty 
difficult, and he failed discharge it, but that this failur 
caused the death of a good soldier was rather his misfortun 
than | ertainly would not have justified thé 
court in finding him guilty of gross and grievous cruelty. 

We reject the charge of drunkenness br 

unfortunate Serjea i nal 
numerous indiscreti 
but a very | tt 
in a m n Vi L l y’ 
confinement and tl 
cannot b hel j imprudene 
So if Captain Smales had a right to have access to his 
witness, it d not appear that he ever asked for it 
And we shall | 1ethel i inter Lot 
officers of t regiment would have been of any service 
to Lilley, because the state of feeling was such that 
they would ask 1 fiyour of their Colonel. But, on th 
other hand, the Colonel had scarcely so conducted him- 
self towards 1 1 as to ha i 
of this sort ir} 
tenant Fitzsimon by saying 1 1 
must have caused it, was never a very serious one. Th 
ex-Adjutant was at 


was finall J 





is b 


was placed 


very 









ht against the 
the I 


} 
yas marke d— 


ither 





illness of his wite, 


i ww!) 
rawiey 


“17 
responsibie 





ther of the Smales party 
the army learnt that Colonel Crawley thou; 
likely to have made a blunder, they 















than they lt Lien on has, w 
i I ¢ ly k with reference to the C 

g thi f the case, w e no kind of qu ] 
with the decision of the Court; but there is some danget 
the feeling of sympathy for Colonel Crawl ley should 1 rl 
too far. It is cert nly hard that mere indiscretion should | 
tortured into tyranny and cruelty, and that it should 
a man his fortune to refute the calumny. But itis well, nev 
theless, that the charge should hay been sifted to the botto 
before a tribunal which is above su picion, and in the full 


light of day ! i 
missioned offi in suffer such gross injustice as to c ws¢ 
death, without even inquiry following on it, the service must 
inevitably ha uffered. Distrust woul 
the classes to whom we must look f t 
inquiry in ld have obviated this evil, for public sus- 
picion, once aroused, is not easily allayed. And whatever 
the cost of this trial to the country, every shilling will b 
well spent if it establishes in the heart of the nation th 
conviction that, while public indignation may be 
Without a victim, no rank will ba permitte 
injustice. 


THE SELFISH SIDE OF FRENCH LIBERALISM. 
7 APOLEON the First tried to subjugate Russia, and failed ; 
consequently, any attempt of Napoleon the Third to save 
Poland from being subjugated by Russia must also fail. Sach 
expressed in three lines is the preposterous syllogism by which 
M. Dupin, Attorney-General of the Empire, natural mouth- 
piece of the aggregate selfishness of the French 4 urge visie, has 
extorted the a 
French Oppos ition, and the adhesion of the majority among 
the English pre We do not hesitate to say, that in all his 


Zt 
Z 
A“, 


India 


) ppeased 
1 to screen 








P E ( 


pplause of the Senate, the ap proval of half the | 





r ceilvel \ su i] , there 18 not one 


ry { ( i rena i the id which 

Empu y y beside the] t. When 

Eng tesn I t t English interest is in- 
ved he execution of P l ire, at least, consistent ; 

King l is years wed that her policy is 

1 W S not neediui ft sell-cdelence When Earl 

Rus inguires if tl ( Zamoyski wishes a fleet 

sail to Warsaw, we 1 mnize, at least, the self-restraint 

\ never menaces till it is prepared to strike hard. But 

the French Empire exists, be ise if proicsses things other 

than self-defence,—the p zation of lofty principles, the 

egeneratiol f old l illtles, cause it admits, in short, 

t for au idea. If it has nosuch 
mi ll i i 1 e, a Vas 

i lar all Kuz pe, 


suey ently 
pi thizes 





D ipin, but, in us hear no Lore of the 
ead t Empire in Eu of the imperi 1 mission to 
‘maintain the cause of civilization,” of all that grand 
mbroidery with which Napoleon is used to conceal a naked 
sword. It may be well and wise to risk war only for direct 
French interests. As Englishmen, we certainly cannot affirm 
that it is not. It may be noble to fight for a cause which 
is that of modern civilization, to put limits to the empire of 





force, and let the right for o1 L med. As Liberals, we 
canuot affirm that it is not. Butt Emperor shall not have 
t I itation of both those lines i action, of leadership in 
Europe and selfish shrewdness in France, of a mission to 
change the map and a determination to maintain a leaden 
it cheaper peace. If it is th uis Philippe which 
Fy desires to be played, if the nation which dies for a 

ntiment is willing to its hren ” given up to the 
xecutioner, a Bourbon is as good as a Bonaparte, costs less, 





s less heavily upon Fr i thought. M. Dupin may 


lace for whicl 





nt 





murder 








; 
nd no nation can be expected to put its own existence at 
stake for the sake of anotl We concede to M. Dupin at 
ice that if the only wa ( ing Poland is to repeat th 
al 1814, , a Lin 100,000 men into R ga, then, 
indeed, France may stand excused from a task which, even 
fs il, would produ more human misery than it 
ild possibly relieve. But no reasonable Liberal, even of that 
limited class which conceives t the position of frogs under 
i flag is not ] that France should 


5 i the kind. All they have 





ren l the Emperor, whose position in 
Europe 1 his ude as chief of the new 
revolull 1 to make one last gr ind effort 


urmy, not the French. 
lof him is to land such a Franco-Swedish 
irmy in Poland ; shall, with the help of the inhabi- 


ite Warsaw, enable the National Government to 


ift t ask, and serve as nucleus for the army to be 

i t us well as Frenchmen, 
i her capil al free, the s 
n rrisoning ner iortresses, 


siding with the 
to be : to wage 
pin asks how a French 
ltie is frozen, to be sup- 
Warsaw are supplied 
presumes, donatives 
now wasting in 





Mexico 
, indeed, to expel the Rus- 
but to enable the Poles so to organize their own couutry 
m a military basis as to expel them without any reasonable fear 
of return, and would have accomplished that great end with 
scarcely a greater expense. Even that expedition may be too 
much for the imagination of the Empire’s recruits; but then 
let the Emperor acknowledge that France is not so active or 
| powerful as she professes to be, that the conquest of Chinamen 
or Spanish quadroons is within his competence ; but that when 
a first-class Power Gopepuiates an ancient country, and the 
| sentenced ery aloud to one whom they once elected King, he 
| must content himself with the expression of that sympathy 


tro 





slans, 
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which, says this sneering lawyer, ‘‘is a°sentiment which all 

1e world approves.” He must acknowledge that he, a 
tk 1 ap} 

Bonaparte, whose claim’to rule is success, has entered the lists 


against Russia, and been thrown, thrown without a struggle, 
by an antagonist who almost laughs at the slightness of the 
exertion. The discredit will not attach only to him, for 
Opposition has contrived to outstrip even Attorney- 
General in the race of humiliation. M. Dupin argues that 
Poland must be abandoned because a war would be fruitless, 
they vote that she be surrendered because it is too expensive. 
He presses the argument which strikes the timid, they that 
which appals the souls only of the penurious. 

France, with all her faults, is not base, whatever Republi- 
cans in livery may be, and there is but one explanation of the 
most melancholy change of opinion we ever remember to have 
recorded. The Opposition have not lost their interest in the 
Poles, but they perceive that by freeing Poland Napoleon 


he 


) 
4] 
vne 


might establish himself, and in their hate of the Em- 
peror they are ready almost to pardon the Czar. They 
know that among the peasantry their best lever is the 
charge of extravagance so great as to lead to fresh 
taxation, and they think by prohibiting expeditions on 
the ground of expense they shall at once arouse the pecu- 
niary jealousy of the peasants, and strip off that robe of 
success which conceals from the townsmen the true 


They are probably right in their caleu- 
lation, but it is because, while professing to struggle 
for principles, they calculate chances well that 
they lose their natural hold on the sympathies of Liberal 
Europe. The “‘selfish isolation” of England, wrong or right, 
at least tempts no nation to rise on the hope of hera 
but the French Opposition have clapped hands for two years 
at the struggle from which they now turn their eyes, lest they 
should be asked to subscribe. They may yet find, when too 
late, that their calculation has been without data, that the 
dreamy ruler they hate has at last made up his mind that if 


imperial form. 


80 





ssistance; 


the ‘‘ Empire” cannot be “ Peace,” it shall not, at least, be 
defined as “ cheap dishonour.” Meanwhile, to see ‘ Gille- 
mormand” and ‘ Enjolras” agreeing, is a sight to make 


Liberals wince. 





THE USE OF LANDLORDS IN ENGLAND. 
M.”’inanothercolumn, puts the popular argument against 
e the land laws in a very popular way. He obviously 
believes in the petite culture,.and even quotes the examples of 
Switzerland, where society is stereotyped, and America, where 
the State gives every settler fifty acres as the minimum farm 
worth tilling, as examples of its successful working. But 
aware that Englishmen, ignorant as they may be, at least 
know something of France, with its glorious soil cultivat 
in patches without adequate stock or drainage, with 
population arrested and its agriculturalists steeped in mort- 
gages up to the lips, he does not push that argument, but 
prefers one much more subtle—an appeal to free trade and the 
justice by which Liberals profess to be guided. If free trade 
in commodities, he says, is wise, why is not land to be in- 
cluded in the commercial list ? If all classes are to be equal 


4 sf 





in all other respects, why should not the poor man be able to 
purchase Jand up to his means just as readily as the rich? 
fo such a question, so put, there is, of course, but one 


answer—that free trade isa sound principle even in land ; that 
justice requires us to give the poor man an equal right to 
his unequal chance. Only, when those wide abstractions 
have been conceded, the public is not one step nearer to a 
practical decision. The point is not whether free trade is 
wise, which is beyond discussion, but whether as regards 
fand free trade has not limits fixed by nature and not man, 
not whether justice be righteous, but whether the class of 


the expediency or inexpediency of aggregating land, that is 
in England they will ‘‘ make an heir.” The law might be 
abolished to-morrow without perceptible effect, and is, indeed, 
rather kept up as a protest against the principle of subdivision 


than for its practical value. The only real questions are the 
two raised by our correspondent. 

We question the complete applicability of the doctrine of 
free trade to land for this reason,—land differs from every other 
commodity in three distinct qualities, its supply never bears 
or can bear any relation whatever to the demand, the quan- 
tity being immutable; its utility is subject to deterioration, 
tending permanently to total extinction; and destruc- 
tion or serious impoverishment is fatal to human existence. 
It is in these respects absolutely unique in nature. Air 
which is only equally necessary is beyond the power of man, 
light which is equally valuable can be partially made, water, 
there is no existence, can be carefully 
stored up, but land whil } labour is to 
quantity absolutely beyond the control of all except its 
Maker. The existence, therefore, of any country once fully 
peopled depends on a permanent and successful struggle with 
the tendency of: the soil to yi ld for labour. 
That struggle may end in defeat, and has so ended in Baby- 
lonia, Numidia, and many regions once alive with cities and 
humming with men, but now deserts, because political or 
social changes deprived the inhabitants of the capacity to 
contend any longer with the soil. They could not keep up 
the watercourses as in Babylonia, or save their trees as in 
Numidia and parts of India, or keep down the influx of salt 
water as in the vast desert province which divides cultivated 


its 


without which also 


e subject to human as 


ss 


less and kk 


Bengal from the sea, and which was once as rich as the 
remainder of the Delta. It is possible to lose the battle 


even in Europe; and, indeed, were it not for the intelligence 
which is at last being applied to the collection of manure, it 
is probable that whenever the guano islands were emptied— 
and they are emptying fast—we should lose it. To arrange 
the tenure, therefore, so as to ensure the stoutest battle with 
the least loss of power, is one of those conditions of mere 
existence before which all rules of economy must give way. 
If it can only be done by the State—to put the extreme 
whole land, occurs in a limited form 
State must own it, whatever any 
usually wise principle may say to the contrary. Whether 
the best organization is the petite culture, which “J. M.” 
approves, or the large culture we believe to be preferable, or 
a mixture of both, is, of course, subject for argument; but 
the argument must be decided by evidence, and not by amere 
appeal to great but not wholly applicable principles. 

Again, as to free trade and justice together, ‘J. M.”’ argues 
that it is unjust to refuse the cottager his chance of buying 
an acre, and calls us ‘* Tories with a little philauthropy’’ for, 
as he thinks, recommending that course. He is under a total 
delusion. So far as the actual sale of land is concerned, we 
would apply the same law to the poor as to the rich. If he 
can frame a scheme—subject to the existing system of trusts 
—under which an acre of land ean be conveyed for a shil- 
ling, so much the better for the country. Indeed, as it is, 
there is nothing in mere conveyancing which baffles such pur- 
chases, for any association can buy without fecling that cost, 
and then split its land into lots, and the Freehold Land 
Society has done it. We look forward with the greatest hope 
to the prospect of labourers ultimately applying the co- 
operative principle to farms, and even to ownership, and so 


ease—owning the as 


in parts of Holland, the 


| uniting large cultivation with high wages to the actual 


|land prevent the aggregation of 


Liberals whom we represent, and without whom “J. M.” | 


will get no alteration of the land laws, have any idea 
of refusing. justice in fullest measure. We propose to 
examine those two points, striking out a third, which is 
always flung by prejudiced thinkers heels foremost into the 
controversy. .The law of primogeniture, which they are 
incessantly quoting, has an infinitesimal reYation to the 
subject om hand. To say that it is unjust is nonsense, for it 
only supplements opinion, and if the owner is allowed to 
regulate descent at all, he would in most instances give 
his estate just as primogeniture does. If he is not, then, of 
course, the claims of all children on the State are 
equal, though even that is a matter of social expediency 
and not of moral justice. But to interfere with the 
power of bequeathal is a greater interference with free- 
dom than any law of intestacy can be, and if bequeathal is 
allowed people will bequeath according to public opinion on 


that nothing can in Eng- 
landed property except 
the legal abolition of the working system of trusts. Land 
must not only be as readily saleable as a watch, but as irre- 
coverable from the buyer as consols. At present if a trustee 
sells land which he has no right to sell the title he gives is 
void, and it is the possibility of such perfect trusts which 
constitutes the special value of land as an investment, which 


ploughman.. What we contend is 


| allows of settlement, and which permits mortgage without 


risking a new ownership. It is possible to alter that system, 
and make the registered owner the only owner, as the Bank 
does, but the change would have the most tremendous effect. 


| The absolute security of this kind of property, the power of 


building a family, of placing the property of women and 
children beyond the reach of fraud as well as of aceident, the 


| possibility of in any degree regulating the future would at once 


disappear. That power, though sometimes abused, has, on 
the whole, been most beneficial to English society. It has 
tempted all accumulators of property to deposit their wealth 
on the land, which in England needs incessant expense as well 
as incessant labour, until every manufacturer or contractor or 
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merchant or banker has employed his surplus in the pur- 
chase of the soil, and attracted as by gravitation substantial men, 
who can pay for guano and jaterest on drainage, into its cul- 
tivation. It has diminished that feeling of insecurity which 
is the drawback of every other kind 

increased the tendency to accumulate, which is the basis of 
sserstiswatinn and ha provided at ] st one pror tee pp lly 
civilization, and has providea at ieas one propery really 
liable for works of long continued charity and beneficence. 
There may be reasons, and sound reasons, for overturning the 
system, aud they are quite within the range of fair political 


of investment, has 


argument, but to overturn it in order to introduce the petite 
culture, one is first bound to show that that form of cultiva- 


tion is, on the whole, the one best adapted to English wants. 

The subject always, in fact, comes back to that,—the 
comparative merit of small or large cultivations. As soon as 
England is convinced that the former is the better for her 
people, there will be no difficulty and no revolutionary 
violence in sweeping away the laws which now make land the 
only property which can be placed in trust without reference 
to the personal character of the individual trustee, and which, 
therefore, do tend, as we frankly acknowledge, to aggregate it 
in large patches. ‘Till then, to abolish those laws, which work 
on the whole fairly to their end would be a purposeless waste of 
energy. But in forming the new conviction, as Mr. Bright woul 
have us do, or retaining the old one, as we are disposed to prefer, 
it is necessary for English Liberals to consider what they 
really desire, whether they will decide solely according to the 
return of corn per acre, or whether they will also consider the 
value of a society in which almost infinite strata allow of 
almost infinite forms of excellence; and which admits of a 
class who, by the very tenure of their wealth and their posi- 
tion, are compelled to look forward to consequences beyond a 
single generation ; who, having leisure for politics, are com- 
pelled by their stake in taxation to study them; who dare, in 
their own security, to risk immediate change; who, when 
once convinced, have influence enough to guide those who, 
with their narrow margins, will not hear of innovation. 
We ask Mr. Bright, would five millions of peasant pro- 
prietors have repealed the laws which kept up the price of 
wheat? The system of trusts in land protects that society, 
and while we refuse to consider projects for 
tion as ‘ wild,” or “incendiary,” or “ socialist,” we are 
unable to perceive that they are rendered inevitable either by 
justice or free trade. As long as land is immutable in quan- 
tity the principle of free trade can be only imperfectly applied ; 
as long as any society of poor men buy on the same terms as 
any individual rich man justice cannot be said to be set at 
naught. If there were no other way of raising the condition 
of the agricultural masses, then, indeed, it would be right to 
fling political considerations to the winds; but the very basis 
of the article of which ‘‘ J. M.” complains, is that other and 
easier means exist. 


its aboli- | 





and el te mankind! T place where Truth should be 

pl l; every earthly sideration—above the claims of ambition 
I r t, a the desire of standing well with our fellow-men, 
I ] f influence, or nsistency, or power. A place 
sal f the love of Truth, much should be forgiven to 

ve loy mu w) they, of whom the world is not 

worthy ld find s e shelter from the strife of tongues and the 
lam ignorance ; where the splendour of our recollections and 


the simplicity of our objects should put to flight all petty party-spirit 
where God's rare gifts of genius, and learning, and lofty character 


mmsoever found, be 





welcomed and cherished as by a 
landmarks of knowledge 





natural instinct; where year by year the 
should be advanced by the students and teachers of this place, as they 
far humbler Universities of Germany and Scotland; where 


rtainties should 


are in the 
where the 
3 and cobwebs of ingenious fancy should be swept away by the 
vigorous hand of genuine knowledge.” 


take the place of little doubts; 


And well may Dr. Stanley ask “ whether his words sound like 
mournful irony,” 
petty 
lectual to compare favourably with the domestic warfare of 

town even the generous ardour of 
awake ning intellects in the strife. There is an irony in the contrast, 
and it opens the great question why it is so rare to find a Univer- 
sity actually ministering to that pure and unquenchable thirst for 
truth, which is at once so distinct from the scientifie passion for 
heory, and from the ecclesiastical idolatry of dogma. Now and then, 


when he draws such a picture as this in the 
heart of theological squabbles not even sufficiently intel- 


country gossip, or to enlist 


at scattered intervals, under the impulse either of a peculiarly con- 
stituted or a peculiarly circumstanced mind, we find a University 


conceit of dogma, or 
intellectual neutrality. 
But neither in Germany nor in the English Univer- 
than a brilliant era which 
away. Nor is it due to the mere rare- 
for neither are men of genius really rare 
minds which exercise this 
in Universities by any means uniformly of that 


ve pride of blank and unattached 
great 
sities is this ever anytiing more 
gleams and passes 
ness of men of g nius ; 
in large bodies of men, nor are th 
peculiar influenct 
calibre Che peculiar difficulty of the case arises in the large needs 


University for an exceedingly rare type of teacher,— 





that type which can profitably occupy itself with young men's 
when most men have exhausted the impulse 


Fa) 


questions at the age 
for reviewing moral and spiritual principles, and are prone to take 


their stand on such as they have got without further discussion, 
This tendency is itself 


} 


and push on to the practical work of life. 
natural, but healthy in the immense majority of mankind, 
leading to dogmatism, simply 
ensures us against using the whole of life to prepare for 
living. But in eight professors, probably, out of every ten who 
have made pure knowledge their practical life, the practical in- 


> 


not on! 


y 
and instead of necessarily 


| stinct revenges itself for its neglect ; and the apparatus of moral 
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DR. STANLEY ON OXFORD. 
INCE John Henry Newman’s voice has been silent in St. 
Mary's, probably no sermon ever produced so profound an 
effect on the motley Church audiences at Oxford—audiences com- 
posed parily of mere undergraduate sensoria, partly of groping and 
immature but restless and earnest thinkers, partly of victimsto those 
singularly hard and narrow forms of sectional party feeling into 
which the professional and tutorial family circles of the University 
crystallize, and in part, but very small part indeed, of the large, | 
comprehensive culture of judicial intellects,—as the farewell ser 
mon preached last Advent Sunday in Christ Church by the new | 
Dean of Westminster. Nor even to those who, like ourselves, 





have only read it, is there any need to account for the singular | 


force of that impression. Not only does it reflect with perfect 
clearness the unique influence of Dr. Stanley's individual character, 
—the intellectual sweetness of his moral force, and the pene- 
trative force of his intellectual serenity and sweetness,—but it 
expresses also with singular felicity the true spirit needed in a 
great national University, and never needed more at Oxford than | 


| 


at the present moment. 
There is real spiritual grandeur in Dr. Stanley's vision of the 
ideal University, but also an intrinsic difficulty which he, perhaps, 


is the last man to appreciate adequately, in working it out into a/c 


reality. ‘The true spirit of University life has seldom been deli- 
neated with more of that power which indicates special experience 
than in the following noble words :— 
“‘ Beyond the individual, beyond the college, there rises yet an ampler 
vision—Oxford as it might be, the seat not only of education, but of 
science, of learning, the well-spring of the thoughts that guide, and | 


and spiritual principles which, if merely used to pilot them through 
life, would have gradually got themselves amended, perfected, or 
laid aside as their value and their deficiencies became evident, 
become the hapless insignia of the only practical victories which 
their advocates are ever likely to win, till the smallest modification 
of them seems a. greater impiety than the mutilation of the 
Hermes in Athens, or the desecration of a burial-ground in Eng- 
land. Compare for a moment the obviously enlarging, modify- 
ing, catholiciziug effect, which political life has had upon the 
narrow Church Gladstone. with what 


principles of Mr. 


| all analogy teaches us, would have been the petrifying and con- 
' 


stricting result of their habitual inculcation on generation after 
generation of youth at Oxford,—and we see at once the real root of 
the difficulty in the organized association between able men who 
have passed the time for directly discussing fundamental principles, 
with young men who are just entering that period of their life. 
And whenever a powerful renovating influence passes’ over 
Oxford—or, indeed, any other great University—it is due to the 


‘influence of some man who, either from peculiar circumstances or 


peculiar intellectual constitution, ean enter with greater power than 
the students, and equal zeal, into the natural phase of young mens’ 
thought. Dr. Newman's almost magic influence at Oxford was due 
to the former cause. He was, during his residence, with all the 
autious but steady gravitation of an intellect at once imaginative 
and frightened by its own doubts, unlearning the doctrine of private 
conviction, and learning that of intellectual submission ; aud as 
“ The intellectual power through words and things 
Went sounding on its dim and perilous way,” 

he naturally attracted towards him the whole host of younger in- 
tellects, whicheven where notnaturally in sympathy with his peculiar 
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drift, were necessarily in sympathy with the investi 
which his change of faith stimulated into new life. 





But such an influence as this in a University is necessarily 


dangerous, even though it be for the time the most stirring and 
cultivating within the circle of ordinary human influen The 


movement is good; but if the end of the movement be in wreck, 
disappointment, and collapse, the University at 
aculties and inspires them with a paralyzing distrust thereof, 
faculties and ins tl wit yzing 
which is infinitely worse than want of training. Dr. 
presents a different type of University influence equally educating, 


once tralns mens 


Stanley re- 





far more bracing. ‘There is a certain rare personal faith in 
God and the Son of God which has the effect of fasci 
the intellect with the deepest fundamental problems of human lif 





that they never lose their interest, and yet of preventing any dogmatic 
crystallization into petty formule and personal standar 
doxy, such as turn venerable theologians into malignant divines. 
We know few men in whom this type of personal faith is so d 
well marked as in Dr. Stanley, though instead of being a special type 
it ought surely to be the type of all cultivated men’s faith. If 
we were intellectually in direct communion with the S : 
Christ at all, there would be something simply ludicrous in that 
finality of orthodoxy which desires to shut out further knowledge 
on the express ground that our attained knowledge is already 
No doubt, as Dr. Stanley fin sly 





pirit of 


com- 
mensurate with His infinitude. 
said, there must be many moments when, in such a pla 
ford at least, men are tempted to cry out with the pathetic pas- 
sion of Savonarola, “ Oh! God, that thou would’st break these soar- 
ing wings,”—and yet the mere temptation refutes itself, for it springs 
from the secret fear that man may soar above the truth of God. 
But Savonarola’s impulse is infinitely higher than that of the dog- 
matic Oxford theologian who cries out, not that his own soaring 
wings may be broken (for he has lost them), but that no one 


-as UOx- 


else’s may ever grow. 


Dr. Stanley and Dr. Wordsworth (both men whose inner faith 

is unquestionably, and it may be, equally deep) present admirable | 
specimens of opposite spiritual moulds,—that which Universities 
need, but rarely indeed form, and that which they habitually form 
but never need, in their divines. Dr. Stanley, facing boldly the 
modern science, writes with equal truth and beauty :— 




















“ Science, criticism, philosophy, in their convergent forms, stand before 
us. But they stand before us in a new attitude. They are not hostik 
as in the last century; they are not contemptuous, they are not scorn- 
ful; they wish to be religious, they want to be Christi t ll b 
friendly if we will but regard them as friends; they give us counsel, if 
we will but take it as counsel and not spurn it as an affront. 

It is possible, no doubt, to see in the advan f ul knowledge a 
dreary winter of unbelief, which is to be the beginning of the ¢ t 
world, and shrivel up every particle of spiritual life. But itis also _ 
sible, and more in conformity 2 with the | nat lw 
the dictates of faith, to reg it as keen br frost wh ! 
the end, but the beginning of life; which braces our nerves 

1 dank fogs of autumn—whicl ll 


dissolving heats of summer an 





the noxious insects, and prepares all nature for the freshne l 
of spring.” 
Dr. Wordsworth meanwhile descants, as rumour tells us, to his | 


audience at Westminster Abbey, on Dr. Stanley's enormity in 


thinking Jacl, the wife of Heber the Kenite, any other than a 
most amiable and blessed woman for her treacherous carpentering 


in Sisera’s forehead. I type of the two 
men, the one loving the spirit of the Bible, the other perhaps lov 
its spirit much, but certainly idolizing its letter more,—the one 
calling upon young Englishmen to reject no single avenue which 
Christ has opened to the heart,—the other begging them to 
blockade even the broadest, if it is inconsistent with a formula of 
biblical theory ;—the one treating Jael as a vindictive patriot, who | 
sinned the worst of sins against the most divine of instincts,—the | 
other asa Scriptural name, possessed of the ordinary Scriptural 
magic for interchanging the meaning of good and evil, right and 
wrong. It the fate of most Universities to 
fall a prey either to such theological teachers as these, when they | 
have any theology at all, or to blank unmoral scientific theo- 
rists, where they have not. It rare it is delightful 


There you see the Oo} nosite 








is melancholy 


n¢ 





is as 


as 


to find an ‘intellect like Dr. Stanley’s, which can keep itself 
open for new truth without ceasing to feed itself upon the 


old, which is not prepared to save Israel by decoying the 
new Science into its tent with the offer of “milk and butter in 
a lordly dish,” and then following it up with the gift of such an 
iron loving-cup as that,—but which does for that very reason 
exert a far higher influence for the cause of Godin awakening un- 
prejudiced intellects than the gnarled and sapless consciences of 


technical theologians can ever hope to apply. 
bf ' 


implicated. 


THE WRONGS OF A CO-RESPONDENT. 
HE Fitzgerald divorce suit, finished last Saturday, besides 
amusing the town for a week, has done a substantial service. 
It has revealed to the public a defect in English divorce law long 
since patent to lawyers, and which may be productive of almost 
infinite mischief. It is open to anybody from jealousy, or hatred, 
or blindness, or the hope of extortion, to include any innocent per- 
son, man or woman, among the co-respondents in a divorce suit, 
and so either permanently damage their characters or inflict a 
crushing amount of annoyance and anxiety. 
liability was felt only by men, other men, well aware how leniently 
such offences are judged, might afford to shrug their shoulders and 
congratulate themselves that nobody had any handle on them; but 
the introduction of a woman into the same situation alters the 
aspect of affairs. The most unscrupulous are apt to grow savage when 
their own wives are attacked in public, and the mischief having oc- 
curred in one case, we may fairly expect some effort to modify the 
law. The cruel wrong endured by one of the parties in this 
singular suit, singular if only as exposing the persistent ignorance 
of the public on the subject of legal cruelty, is not attributable to 
the Divorce Court. She would have suffered it justas much under 
the old procedure, and without so prompt a relief; but it is due to 
a defect in the law itself. A greater wrong effected through legal 
forms it would be difficult to imagine. 


So long as the 


Major Fitzgerald, son of Lord William Fitzgerald, and an 
officer of some distinction, having earned the Victoria Cross in 
The 


lady between 


the Crimea, married, in 1857, Miss Georgiana Bettisworth. 
Major had little but his pay and his debts, the : 

twenty or thirty thousand pounds, and the marriage was on the 
Such matches 


husband's side almost avowedly made for money. 


| end every day more happily than they deserve, but in this instance 


the bridegroom was disappointed, or thought he was disappointed, 
of some of the money promised ; the bride looked after her property 
with penurious care and vigilance, and both parties were, on the 
evidence, of high and uncontrolled temper. The Major snubbed 
his wife, according to her evidence, after the most unpardonable 
manner; according to his, with the kind of “ chaff’ women can 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, as time went on, 
the of a child, 


never understand or bear. 
which 


became more and more irritated; loss 





she attributes to his language, and everybody else, apparently, 
to bad medical advice, aggravated the disunion, and at last 
the wife, tired out by reflections on her person, whether good- 
|humoured or not, accused the husband of infidelity. She 
fixed, as the Mrs. Naggletons of society do fix, on the lady her 
husband best knew, a Mrs. Mallet, wife of Mr. Mallet, holding 


an appointment in the Foreign Office, who, to his misfortune, 


had been a kind friend to Major Fitzgerald. ‘Taxed for 

whole years on end with intimacy with this lady, threatened 

all he had married to obtain, and badgered 
, 


with the loss of 


mt of his wits, Major Fitzgerald, as he says in a letter pub- 
lished in the 7imes, went temporarily out of his mind—a state- 
ment which, unusual as it is, seems the only » which explains the 
facts, and which is supported by medical evidenc In this condi- 


tion he wrote letters to his wife admitting the truth of her accusa- 

tion, and all efforts at reconciliation failing, she brought her action 

for cruelty and adultery. 
For Mrs. 


as co-respondent in a case 


name remained on the file 
which a M the Staff, a 
whom society always presumes, and 
charges, was also 
friends 
of knowing 


Mallet’s 


in 


months 
jor on 
man of the class against 
such 
the 
whatever 


in whose favour it usually condones, 
For all that time none but 
of the accused family had a 
whether any portion of the implied charge was, or was not, in any 


intimate 


any means 


degree true. The only thing they were cert iin of was the bitter, 
but unavailing wrath of her husband, who, though willing to go 
all lengths in his wife’s defence, had not even a right to a hearing 


within the Court. So bad is the law that he had not even the 
right to send counsel into the Court, to promise the complete refu- 
tation he and his friends knew that it was in his power to adduce. 
At last the trial came on, Mrs. Fitzgerald gave her evidence, the 
and the plaintiff's side, and that alone, 
For twenty-four 

have suffered 
solitary chance, 


letters were produced, 
appeared in the papers of the following day. 
hours, at least, Mr. and Mrs. Mallet must 
torture ; but, fortunately, the law left them one 
It was open to counsel, though not compulsory on counsel, to place 
them in the box, and to bring forward evidence they had ‘collected 
in disproof of the charge. Had Mrs. Mallet been, as hundreds of 
women would have been, half-killed or wholly killed by appearance 
before a public court in order to rel ch a slander, even this 
As it was, through a concurrence of 


ut su 


chance might have failed. 
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favouring circumstances and the fortitude of the witnesses, the | buried in the church of Lansdowne, in Kent, of which place he 
truth was for once made clear. There was not a particlé of evi- | derived the manor from his father. The bordure round the arms of 
dence worth one straw to justify any imputation of any sort or | the present family favours this idea.” 
kind, except that Mr. Mallet had the misfortune to be on Phe t founder of the present family of Montagu was Sir 
iendly terms with a man subject to hallucinations, and to lend | Ed 1 Montagu, the younger son of Thomas Montagu, who lies 
im, through his wife, twenty-five pounds. It was not a me! l in the church of Hemington, Northamptonshire. “ Of 
break-down of evidence leaving still a shade of suspicion. ‘There | your charite,” says the brass tablet on his tomb, “ pray for the 
was counter-evidence as complete as it is possible for eviden f a les of Thomas Montagu, gentleman, and Agnes, his wyff. 
negative ever to be, accounting for almost every moment of Mrs.| Which ‘Thomas deceased the 5 day of September, the year of 
Mallet’s time, and so deeply did that lady’s bearing impress t] | our Lord 1517: on whose soules Jesu have me rey.” Beyond this 
jury that they refused to hear plaintiff's counsel or Judge's sum- | T : itagu we cannot go. His elder son, John, who suc- 
ming-up, l at once, as by acclamation, exonerated the accused. led t yperty, such as it may have been, died without 
We have little to say upon the other parts of the case, or upon th Edward, younger son, born at Brigstock, near Heming- 
astounding ideas which seem to prevail even in the profession upon | ton, in N rthamptonshire, chose the law for his profession, entered 
what constitutes legal cruelty. Decisi ms by the dozen seem to havi t the Middle Temple, and became Autumn Reader to that society 
no effect in convincing the public that there must be one law for the the 16th Henry VIII., Double Reader in the year 1524, and 
rough and the refined, and that, consequently, abusive language |a few years afterwards his legal reputation, by this time con- 
when devoid of direct physical menace cannot be ground for divorce. | siderable, secured him a seat in the House of Commons. There 
Araminta faints under language which Sally accepts only as proof | is a story that he was chosen Speaker, in which capacity he found 
that ‘her old man is cranky,” and as Araminta and Sally must | | If in a serious predicament between the reluctance of the 
appeal to tl ume law, mere abuse is of necessity inadmissible as | Commons to pass a subsidy and the King’s displeased impatience 
proof of anything but bad manners. The very utmost force which | for it. Henry called Montagu to his presence, and said to 
can be allowed to such gossip is in proof of relations existing be-| him,—“ Ho! will they not let my bill pass?” and laying his 
tween husband and wife such as render cruelty possible, and in this | hand on the head of Montagu, who knelt before him, he added, 
instance Mrs. Fitzgerald denied herself that she had ever been struck | ‘‘ Get my bill to pass by such a time to-morrow, or else by such 
in her life. ‘The real point of the case is the wrong don to the co- time this head of yours shall be off!” and, accordingly, Montagu 
respondent—a wrong in this instance produced by jealous rage, /procure the passing of the bill and retained his head. Un- 
based on the primé@ facie evidence of half-insane letters, but which in fortunately Montagu never was Speaker at all, and if there 
another might be simply part of a scheme to extort money. There is; was any such scene, it must have related to his conduct as a 
nothing whatever to prevent Sally Smith suing her husband John, | private member. But the whole story sounds very incredible. In 
and including in the case anybody against whom she can get up/ 1531 Montagu was made a serjeant-at-law, and with his fellow- 
a suspicion, and who is rich and weak enough to pay money rather | serjeants kept high feast at Ely House for five days, honoured with 
than bear sn ring comment. The right of a female co-respondent | the presence of the King an 1 Queen and the whole Court. Six 
to be heard by counsel, ought, of course, to be granted—how it ever | years afterwards, October 16, 1537, he was appointed the King’s 


was left unprovided for is inconceivable—but something more | Serjeant-at-Law, and January 21, 1539, made Chief Justice of the 
than this would seem to be required. The Judge ought to have a King’s Bench and knighted. In the 3lst Henry VIII. he hada 
discretion as to increase of costs on plaintiff, whenever the evidence | grant of lands in Hemington, in Northamptonshire, belonging to 
produced is clearly fabricated, or insufficient to convince any reason- | Ramsay Abbey, and on November 6, 1545, he exchanged the Chief 
itzgerald had primda facie evidence. But Mrs. | Justiceship of the King’s Bench for that of the Common Pleas—‘ a 





ablemind. Mi 
Anybody who next appears may act simply out of spite, or with | descent in honour,” says Fuller, “* but an ascent in profit.” Che 
an idea of extortion. It is only a week or two since a gentle- | reason he himself assigned for desiring this change is, “‘ I am now 
man complained that he had been made a co-respondent by persons | an old man, and love the kitchen before the hall, the warmest 

lace best suiting with my age.’ Probably he had 


i 











whose names he had never heard, and the annoyance which a man | } had enough of 
may bear or may punish might to a woman be irreparable. We | the legal dirty work which he had been compelled in the higher 
question, also, whether it would not be just for the press in such cases | office to perform at the King’s bidding. Besides having to com- 
to postpone the publication of evidence until it was partly complete. | mit both ¢ tholics and Protestants under the statute of the Siz 
In the present instance, the evidence of the first day weighed | Arti , he had to give legal « pinions in ¢ mformity with the King’s 
heavily aguinst the husband, and, consequently, the co-respondent, ishes in the cases of Anne of Cleves’ divorce, Cromwell's alleged 
and in most cases hundreds of readers must miss the subsequent | t1 m, and Catherine Howard's adultery. Once more, before the 
stages of a long trial. Parliament has wisely decided that publicity | death of Henry, Montagu was called upon to exercise the unenvi- 
Shall be the rule in the Divorce Court, as in every other; but the | able office of keeper of the royal common-law conscience. When 
evils which attend a sound system might be reduced to a} the Duke of Norfolk was called to account, nominally for quartyring 
minimum. | the royal arms without licence, the two Chief Justices were sum- 

ete eee Tes bie 1451157 9B tes I moned to attend at his hearing before the Council, but. Norfolk 


THE MONTAGUS. was pers aded to sign a declaration that he had committ d an act 
HAT profound ignorance of their own history which dis- | of treason, and the justices were only called upon to attest his con- 
tinguishes the English above every Continental people has | fession, which but for Henry’s own death would have consigned the 

given the Montagus a position which, with many other merits, | Duke tothe scaffold. On the accession of Edward, Montagu attached 
they do not deserve. Their name, like that of the Howards, has | himself at first to the fortunes of Somerset, and we find him, in 
become almost a synonym for aristocratic descent, the popular the fourth year of this reign, obtaining a licence to give liveries 
belief making them heirs by blood of the great Earls of Salisbury | and badges to forty persons over and above his own menial ser 
—a pretension to which they themselves have always st adily ad-| yvants. However, at the crisis with Dudley, Montagu deserted 
hered, choosing, as they rose, the titles borne by the great Yorkist. | the Duke, and assisted his rival to ascend to the headship of the 
The popular belief is as ill-founded as their own claim, unless,| State. He paid for his desertion, however, for Northumberland 
indeed, bastardy be descent, and the Montagus must be content to! fixed on him as the best person to give a legal sanction to the 
remain one of the most singularly active, accomplished, and suc- | Jane Grey scheme of succession. He was summoned to the royal 
cessful of the Houses founded upon the grand Sequestration. 
Lawyers, soldiers, statesmen, and all of the first class, the specialty | to draw up the required disposition of the Crown. . They pointed out 
of the race has been power of brain, tinged in some of the family | the illegality, and begged for time to,consider the matter. The next 


chamber, along with some oth: r judges aud law officers, and desired 
& judg 


with strong religious ideas, but, in the majority, with unscru- day they repeated their objections, and stated that.it would be 
pulousness of the kind seldom found except among the able. | high treason in those who drew such a document and those who 
They themselves deduce their descent from a Simon Montagu, | acted under it. Northumberland, informed of what was passing, 
stated to have been a younger brother to John, third Earl of | then burst into the Council Chamber, and called the Chief Justice a 
Salisbury, and uncle to Thomas, fourth and last Earl of Salisbury | traitor, using threats of violence to him and his legal associates. 
of that name, who died November 3rd, 1428. “ Unfortunately,” | Iwo days afterwards this scene was repeated, and Montagu being 
says Sir Egerton Brydges, “there is no proof of the existence of | completely brow-beaten, and the King commanding him on his 
this Simon, or of any of the intermediate generations,” before we | allegiance to make quick despatch, he, as he himself says, ‘‘ being 
come to the undoubted ancestor of the modern family. ‘The late | a weak old man, and, without comfort,” consented to draw the 
Mr. Thorpe (and it seems Mr. Austin concurred in this opinion) | disposition, on receiving in writing a commission under the Great 
suspected this family to have been descended from James Montagu, | Seal so to do, and a general pardon for obeying the injunction. Oa 
a natural son of Thomas, the last Earl of Salisbury, who lies! the proclamation of Queen Jane, Montagu had, of course, to 
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appear with Northumberland at her side ; but as soon as it became scarce credible what numbers (1,200) were fed, cheered, comforted, 
evident that Mary would prevail, the Chief Justice in great twepi-, and refreshed by his beneficence.” In the other account he is 
dation, as the Jane Grey disposition was in his own handwriting, described as a person of “a plain, downright English spirit, a 
made haste to join the winning side. ‘This did not save lim from steady courage, a devout heart, and though no Puritan, severe and 
being committed by Mary to the Tower, and placed on the list for, regular in his life and manners; that he lived among his neigh- 
trial. He drew up a narrative in his defence, in which le denied , bours with great hospitality, was very knowing in country affairs, 
having acted with the Council after the act to which he had been | and exceedingly beloved in the town and county of Northampton ; 
forced against his will, and claimed the credit of having, at great ; but he was no friend to changes, either in Church or State.” He 
cost, sent his son to join the Buckinghamshire men in Mary’s | could not make up his mind to comply with the militia ordinance 
interest. As he really had been an unwilling agent of Dudley's, of the Parliament, and in 1642, though an old man, accepting 
after six weeks’ imprisonment he was discharged, and pardoned | the post of Commissioner of Array to the King, he was seized by a 
on payment of a fine of 1,000/,, and the surrenderof King Edward's | party of horse and carried up prisoner to London, where he was 


grant to him of lands called Eltington of the yearly value of 50/. | committed to the Tower, and remained in restraint until his death 
He was at the same time deprived of his Chief Justiceship, and | in 1644, He had three sons, the eldest of whom, Christopher, died 
retired to shelter himself at his house at Boughton, near Kettering, | before him; while the third, William, became Chief Baron of the 


in Northamptonshire, where he passed the rest of his life in more | Exchequer in 1676, and in 1686 was dismissed by James II. for giving 
congenial quiet and hospitality, dying February 10th, 1557. He | it as his opinion that ‘the Test and Penal laws could not be taken 
had been, indeed, a large recipient of Church lands, and, notwith- | off without the consent of Parliament.” He from this time lived 
standing the vicissitudes in his fortunes, had managed to retain his | in retirement, much respected for his integrity. The second, and 
hold on most of them. In the 33rd of Henry VIL, for instance, | eldest surviving son, Edward, second Lord Montagu of Boughton, 
he had a grant from the Crown of the manor of Warkton, | sat inthe House of Commons for the town of Huntingdon, but took 
in Northamptonshire, belonging to the dissolved monastery of Bury | sides against his father, adhering to the Parliament until the death of 
St. Edmund’s, and the advowson of that church, with lands and | Cromwell, when, with most of the Presbyterian Peers, he assisted 
messuages in Boughton, Scaldwell, Hanging-Houghton, Lamport, | in paving the way for the Restoration. He married Anne, daughter 
Maidwell, Clipston, Ardingworth, Farndon, and Hoothorpe, belong- | and ultimately heiress of Sir Ralph Winvood, of Ditton Park, 
ing to the same monastery, to be held by the service of the | principal Secretary of Stateto James I. Their eldest son, Edward, 
twentieth part of one knight's fee, and the yearly rent of sixty | died at the siege of Bergen, in 1665, and the second, Ralph, was the 
shillings. In the second of Edward VI. he purchased from the | most successful and the most unprincipled of the entire House. He 
Kirkham family the manor of Barnwell-all-Saints, in Northamp- | was employed as Minister in France, and, as appears from Barillon’s 
tonshire, which became one of the principal seats of his family. papers, received 50,000 French crowns from Louis to ruin Danby, 

By his will, made a few months before his death, he devises | Who was dreaded and detested by France. This ruin he accom- 
to his eldest son, Edward, manors and lands in no less than thirty- | plished by reading in the House letters from Danby to the French 
two places, in four counties, besides his leases, lands, and tene- | Court asking for money in consideration of a treaty. Out of such 
ments in the parish of St. Dunstan-in-the-West, London. These disgraceful gains as these rose the pile of Montagu House, till 
manors, &c., are Warkton, Brigstock, Houghton, Lamport or lately occupied by the British Museum, which Lord Montagu built 
for his town house, intending to make of Boughton & miniature 


Langeport, Mellesley, Holwell, Gillesborough, Brington-magna, 
Versailles. Completely alienated from James II., Montagu 


Brington-parva, Grafton, and the parsonage of Wekely; the 
manors, &c., of Wekely, Demford, Benyfield, Sprotton, Luffick, and supported the Revolution, aud was made successively Viscount 
Monthermer (a title borne by the Montagu of Edward IV.’s time, 
with whom he elaimed connection), Marquis of Montbermer, and 
Duke of Montagu. He died March 9, 1709, leaving a son, John, 


Eltington, in Northamptonshire; Colworth, Shirenbrook, Soul- 
drop, Felmersham, Luton Hoo, Pertenhall, Mechelborne, Swine- 
shed, and Woodend, in Bedfordshire ; Knighton, in Leicestershire ; 
and Folkesworth, Stilton, Little Styveclay, March Styveclay, and who was Lord High Constable of England, and received in the 
Alconbury, in Huntingdonshire. His third wife, and the mother |Teign of George Il. a patent creating him Lord Proprietor 
of his surviving sons, was Helen, daughter of John Roper, of | and Captain-General or St. Lucia and St. Vincent. He 
Eltham, in Kent, Attorney-General to Henry VIII. |died without sons, but one of his daughters having mar- 

Edward, his eldest surviving son and heir, was twenty-four years | tied George Brudenel, Earl of Cardigan, her husband was 
old at the death of his father, was one of the knights of the shire | elevated in 1766 to the dignities of his father-in-law. He 
for Northampton in the first Parliament of Elizabeth, sheriff of | survived, however, his only son, and a son of his daughter, to 
that county in the twelfth year of her reign, and knighted by her | whom he had tried to secure the barony of Montagu of Boughton, 
He bears the character of having been a man of great | and at his death, therefore, all the dignities of this branch became 


in 1567. 
; M ¥ > 2 ti . ; > s > 7 2] a2 ] > li 
piety and private worth, but he has left no mark in history. He extinct in the female as well as the male line. 
died at Boughton, January 26, 1602. Before his death he had | Tue Extinct Harrrax Brancu. 


ettled all his manors on his six ively, reserving only | ,; 
- on aon s tichenth a pe Se wo | The founder of this branch, Henry Montagu, third son of Sir 

e mano olwor 1€ , Which, Dy Bis will, he leaves to | ,, ; ‘ . 4 

- ‘ Fea , HP, Pe “s ™ | Edward, was educated at Christ College, Cambridge, and entered the 
his eldest son, Edward. He had married Elizabeth, daughter of | ,,. ‘ ay ; ; : : H 

. : : : ; Middle Temple. He soon distinguished himself, like his grandfather, 
Sir James Harrington, of Exton, in Rutland,and from this marriage | ‘ ; te CAP Files 
spring the different branches of the House of Montagu which | the profession of the law. Entering Parliament at the close of the 
spring , f the House of Montagu, whic : “Itoahath for Lm! ee Oat : 
obtained ceverally the extinct Dubedem ef Mostert end Meriden | "°™" of Elizabeth for the borough of Higham Ferrers, he has left an 


: . honourable memento of himself on the records of its proceedings, by 
of Halifax, the Dukedom of Manchester and the Earldom of r I OF 
Sandwicl boldly asserting that there were no such precedents as one of the 
panawicn. J z 


| serjeants had stoutly quoted for the assertion that all the subjects’ 

Tae Extixct Ducat Brancu. | goods were the Sovereign's. He told the House to examine all the 
The Dukedom of Montagu is extinct, but this branch played| preambles to subsidies, where they would see that they were free 
such a part in history that we must give it a few words. It sprung, | gifts. Unfortunately, Henry Montagu did not support, in his 
as we said, from Edward Montagu of Boughton, the eldest son of | after career, these fair beginnings of public spirit. He was 
the House, who on 29th June, 1621, was created Lord Montagu of | Recorder of London at the accession of James, and had been 


Boughton. | knighted before the coronation. As Recorder, he was present 
Two panegyrical accounts of him exist, which, though bearing | at the opening of the New River in 1613. In the first 


evident traces of fulsome adulation, give us one or two distinct | Parliament of that reign he was elected for the City, and 
points of character which are worth preserving. One of them, after | took an active part in the discussions, particularly those relat- 
speaking of his piety, says, ‘‘ He was a patron of men of lettersand | ing to tenures. As King’s serjeant, it fell to him to try the 
merit, bestowing the livings in his gift to learned men and such as | poisoners of Sir Thomas Overbury, and he had an action brought 
he knew deserved them. But from his detestation to pluralities | against him for libel as counsel in a private case, which led to the 
and non-residence (though he exacted. no other covenant), he ever | rule of the immunity of counsel for words spoken in the name of 
required, if they took any other living they should return his | their clients. On November 16, 1616, he succeeded Sir Edward 
again.” He is further spoken of as a tender father and good land- | Coke as Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, having bought this 
lord, ** easy of access, courteous to all, yet keeping the secrets of | place by consenting to give the Duke of Buckingham’s nominee 
his heart to himself.” And we are told that ‘the death of his | the clerkship of the Court of King’s Bench, worth 4,000J. a year, 
second wife (Frances, sister of the famous Sir Robert Cotton, | which Sir Edward Coke had refused to part with. His judgments 
the antiquary) touched him the most sensibly of any. His) as Chief Justice are said to have been respectable, though ful- 
** housekeeping ” is described as “liberal and bountiful; that it is some in their tone of adulation of the King. He had the mis- 
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fortune in this capacity to have to award execution against Sir 
Walter Raleigh, upon the sentence of death pronounced against 
him fifteen years before, but he did it in a decent and sympathiz- 
ing manner. He next offered the Duke of 
for the place of Lord Treasurer; but this offer was refused, and 
on December 14, 1620, he consented to pay 20,0007. for it, and on 
the 19th of the vas created Baron Montagu of 
Kimbolton, Huntingdonshire, and Viscount Mandeville. He had 
Castle of the Wingfield family, it having 
previously belonged to the Staffords, the Bohuns, and the Magna- 
villes. The bargain for the treasurership having been concluded at 


Buckingham 10,0007. 


same month 


yurchased Kimbalton 
} 2 


Newmarket, one of the courtiers was audacious enough to ask him 
whether wood, in allusion to the white staff, was not very dear at 
that place. 
might be worth a year, he replied, “ Some thousands of pounds 
to him who after death would go instantly to heaven, twice as 
much to 

him who would venture to a worse place.” 


When Montagu was asked what the treasurership 


him who would go to purgatory, and a nemo scit to 
As Treasurer he was 
one-of the Commissioners of the Great Seal after Bacon’s fall and 
before Williams’ appointment. But Buckingham only allowed him to 
hold the Treasurer's staff till October in the year after his appoint 
ment, when he compelled him to resign it to Lionel Cranfield, 
Earl of Middlesex, and take in exchange the poor office of Presi- 
dent of the Council. 
afterwards formed one of the counts of the impeachment brought 
against the Duke, but he alleged it was only a loan to the King, 
and that he himself had not touched a penny of it. Mr. Foss seems 
to think this defence, such as it is, supported by facts. 

After the first three years of Charles’s reign, Montagu ex- 
changed his new office for that of Lord Privy Seal, in which he 
remained for the rest of his life, giving, it is said, great satisfaction 
in the “ Court of Requests,” over which he presided. On the 5th 
of February, 1626, he had been raised to the title of Earl of 
Manchester, and he continued to do the King’s pleasure in the most 
He died November 7, 1642, 
just in time to escape from the necessity of making up his mind 
between the King and Parliament in the Civil War. He wrote 
shortly before his death a little treatise of religious meditations ; but 
his household at Kimbolton had the reputation of great licentious- 
ness. He left five sons, the second of whom, Walter, became a 
Catholic priest, was made Abbot of St. Martin’s Abbey, near 
Pontoise, and was a busy intriguer, and in much trouble during the 


The sale of the treasurership to Montagu 


pliant manner to the close of his life. 


whole of his life, chiefly in connection with Queen Henrietta 
till his death, in 1670. James Montagu, the third son, was a Puri- 
tan member for Huntingdon, and is the ancestor of the Montagus 
of Wiltshire. Henry, the fourth son, was master of St. Catherine's 
Hospital, and died without issue. George Montagu, the fifth son, 
was also a Puritan, and member for Huntingdon in the Long 
Parliament, and an Independent, who had some reputation in the 
House, and though not an extreme man, sat on in the “ Rump.” 
He was M.P. for Dover in 1661, and died in 1681. His fourth 
son, Charles, rose to be Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1694 ; and on 
December 13, 


1700, was created Baron Halifax, with reversion to 
his nephew, George Montagu. Charles Montagu, the first Lord 
Halifax, first attracted notice by a satirical effusion, in combination 
with his college friend Prior, in answer to Dryden's “ Hind and 
Panther.” He ‘soon distinguished himself among the younger 
Whigs, and entered the Convention Parliament to commence a 
brilliant career, in Macaulay's words, * 
and a munificent patron of learning and literature.” 


as a statesman, an orator, 
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He had been 


intended for the Church, but had been tempted at the Revolution | 


by Dorset into the paths of politics. ‘ At thirty,” says Macaulay, 
“he would have gladly given all life for a 
comfortable vicarage and a chaplain’s scarf; at thirty-seven he 
was First Lord of the Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and a Regent of the Kipgdom, and this elevation he owed not at 
all to favour, but solely to the unquestionable superiority of his 
talents for administration and debate.” He was at college a 
diligent pupil of Newton’s as well as a votary of the muses; the 
latter pursuit: he gave up after entering on politics. His great 
talents were stibject to the drawback of arrogance and coldness 
to-old friends as he rose above them, ostentation in the display 
of his new riches, and an inordinate desire for praise. ‘These 
defects are not to be wondered at when we remember that he rose 
from a struggling younger son of a younger son, with barely 50/ 
a year; to an income of 12,0007. and a magnificent villa on the 
Thames, furnished with every luxury. He wasthe great financier of 
the reign of William IIT.—the greatest the Whigs ever had—and 
was impeached along with Portland, but the accusation was 
dropped. The attack was renewed in Anne's reign, but the House 
of Lords protected him. He held no office during that reign, but | 


his chances in 


) efficiency may not come to the particular “niggers ” 


2917 
was active in debate, particularly in favour of union with 
Scotland. He was mainly instrumental in the creation of the 
British Museum by the purchase of the Cotton MSS., which 
formed the nucleus of the library. He survived to receive the 
reward of Court favour under the Hanoverian dynasty. and 
on October 19,1714, he was made Viscount Sunbury (Middlesex 
and Earl of Halifax. He died May 19, 1715, and his nephew 
succeeding to the barony, was raised to the higher titles, and 
left them to his son George (who assumed the name of Durk) 
and was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland in 1749, but died without 
male issue in 1772, when the Halifax honours becar extinct. 
A brother of his, James Montagu, rose to be Chief Bar in 1722 

THE SOUTHERN ESTIMATE OF TENNESS! 
[From our SpreciaAL CorresPonDENT. 
New York, December 5th, 1863. 


Hap I been at the battle of Chattanooga I should now attempt a 
more detailed description of it than I gave in my last lett But 
the very materials which [ should be obliged to use will have been 
in the Spectator office some day's before this letter, and my readers 
will thank me, I am sure, for leaving the task, if it isto be performed, 
to an abler anda more impartial pen. I quote these passages from a 
despatch sent from Atalanta, Georgia, to Richmond, the day after 
the battle. ‘We have lost many prisoners—estimated at 
and upwards.” ‘All our dead and seriously wounded are in the 
* At four o'clock left 
of the centre gave way, the enemy pouring through the valley like 
a flood. 


5.000 
hands of the enemy.” in the afternoon the 


Our troops, seeing themselves cut off, got confused and 


retreated in disorder.” ‘* Washington's and Cobb's battery lost 
all their guns.” ‘‘ General Bragg’s head-quarters are at Ring- 


gold,’ 
which they contain, but to direct your attention to this other fact 


I don’t quote these passages for the statements of facts 


that, with this news, which only told part of the story, staring them 
in the face, the Richmond papers, under the influence of that so called 
Confederate Government, which is always, the Times assures us, so 
candid, undertook to pooh-pooh the affair, and say that Grant had 
only fallen with the whole of his army upon the rearguard of Bragg’s 
» Chatta- 
statement 


army, which had already commenced its retreat from befo1 
This sli 
from the facts as they appear to us will prol 






nooga for strategical purposes. ht variance of 
ably strike those of you 
who do not aecept it with implicit confidence as very singular and 
unaccountable; but the Federal mind, accustomed to similar dis- 
crepancy in the same quarter, is not disturbed by doubt or wonder. 
Our Richmond friends have since so far admitted thé extent of 
their disaster, as to say that General Bragg has shown himself 
unfit for any command, and have relieved him of that which he 
has so long held. Indeed, they are very generally waking up to 
Yankees, 
other party 


the perception of the fact that, instead of devouring the 
as they declared they would, they are figuring as th 
in that business; for not only has General Bragg been driven 
into Georgia, but General Longstreet has been defeated in his 
attack upon Knoxville, where General Burnside stil 
Mr. Robert the 
them all, has just made a speech in Georgia, in which he said 
that the great difficulty now before the Confederacy was to keep its 
armies in the field, owing to the 
proceedings of the Administration—(the 


il uly holds 


the place. Toombs, greatest fire-eater of 


unconstitutional and 
Confederate 


tyrannous 


5O-C al | 


Government unconstitutional, and even tyrannou and that 
the Confederate money had become worthless as a m of supply- 
ing Confederate wants. (I think that I hear cert idholders 
saying that this is a very ill-julged admission, a very improper 
admission indeed.) In fact, on all sides at the South tl ry of 
despair is going up with such earnestness of conviction, denying, of 
course, at the same time, that it is despair, that I am reminded of 
the story of an old negro slave to whom her spiritual adviser, 
a fellow-slave, had been holding forth upon t subject 
of special interpositions of Providence. Not long after they, 
with others, were one evening, while sitting in the kitchen, 
astonished by a dreadful and inexplicable noise. It was 
repeated again and again, approached nearer, anil’ waxed 


fouder and louder. 
assurances that she had received, and looked for 
thereof; but none came. 


The poor negress remembered the comforting 
justification 


some 


Sut a more dreadful outbreak than any 


which had preceded it did come ; whereupon, turning to her not 
less startled teacher, she said, ** Look yah, Sambo; if de Lor gwine 
to do anything for dese yah niggers, He better do um mighty 


sudden.” Mind, I am not saying that help of some temporary 
in question ; 
only that there is very great and present need of it. 


And how about General Meade's marching down his hill afte: 








marching up it? Simply this, as far as my opinion goes [t did 
1 all of tl 
people to Mr. Jefferson Davis, but only the good judgment v 
he undoubtedly has, to enable him to see that, as he said two j 


ago, ‘‘ Virginia is 


t nee 1e very stupendous ability attributed by 


lh 


a country in which a defensive warfare ma 





maintained against almost any excess of force for tw s 
coun fillel with low, steep hills, between which wind 

na »W l l which half a day’s rain makes ) 

inf rtillery. and waggon trains, and covered by 

§ 1 ind hemlo k, with an impen tra! und 
traverse] by tanglel paths, and cut up by streams wl 

easily dammed, and which fill the wilderness with marshes — 
nota try in which a defensive army tolerably well l 
made to fight except just where its leader chooses to fig 

ince the battle of Gettysburg, I for one have not « l 
battle in Virginia. Lee will, I think, not accept o1 é 

has an overwhelming force and can flank his op _ 


for him—or if he is 


: a8 ol ] l rn } » thas 
rg) In which one man can Go more to Keep back than 


in & position (a 


make way; such a position, in fact, as that in which Mea 


he insurgent*general in Virginia | ly to 





retreat fore his e 10n at a grea 
distance fr 


confiden 


nemy until he finds some such po 
n the latter’s base of supplies, and there await him in 
, It m ba xl that every month ju 
M’Clellan’s d 


ist onfess 


General ision that the practicable route to Rich- 
mond is by way of the Peninsula. Remember that his advance 
was within five miles of the city. Had Grant been t , he 
would have gone in. But there is a kind of military judgment 
which, though sound and even wise, does not know just when th 
time has co to assume a great responsibility, to dare a grea 
danger for a great success; and this sort of judgment M’Clellan 
ha But to return, [ think that Northern Virginia and Charl 
ton, the scenes of the first conflicts between the Governm ind 
the insurgents, will be the places in which the latter will lo 


maintain their military power. 


The whole country at the North is mourning, in spite of ow 
cesses, on unt of the sufferings of our men who ar 
prisoners at Richmond and elsewhere. ‘The insurgents obstinatels 


aud, we think, cruelly and dishonestly, refuse to exchan | 


on any terms that can be thought of; and, meantime, they ar 
starving and sickening in a way that breaks our hearts to h of, 
while the prisoners in our hands are better cared for than befor 


they were taken. The facts are simply these. One result of those 
ions of the 
‘ederal 


vling articles i 


Confederates, and those blunders ) 
h afford such welcom 


n certain quarters, has 


brilliant combinations 
characteristic of the F mind, whic 
themes for le 


the con ju ring a 


b 
1e keeping by the Federals of thos 


in “dl, 


x, until this present writing, of 40,000 o 


, 
the capture and 


f those brilliant 


of territory which I have heretofore def but 


the ke ping 
Confederates, while of the stupid Federals only 13,000 are held upon | 
the other side. 
courteous 


Now, those brilliant, and humane, and candid, and | 
13.000 of 


refuse to ex- 


Confederates, positively refuse to release the 
our men and receive 13,000 of their own, and they 
change the negro soldiers at all. They demand that in exchange 
for our 13,000 men, we shall send them their 40,000, the excess of 
27,000 to be on parole. This is merely a condensation of the 
official statements and admissions on Now, 
ers exchanged, and 
for 
, 


both sides. the 


Idi 


Government insists upon having the negro so 
I 0 upon parole, and 


s to let 27.000 rebels ¢ 


is now a question before it of what sha 


also refu this rea- 
son. ‘l'here ll be done with 


} 


nen taken in arms at the bz 
woled at the capture of Vicksburg, and who have not be 

exchanged. What would Napoleon have 

a plight? What Wellington? 


kees, who are 


a body of uttle of Chattanooga who 


were Pp 





done with men in 
See what the 


1 do. 


of my previous letters I said that Baltimore was 


bloodthirsty Yan- 
so reckless of human life, wil 
In one 


is a mor 

loyal city than New York. You may, not unnaturally, have re- 
garded this opinion as that of a mind warped by prejudice; but, 
unfortunately, we have just had an election for Mayor which 

uppo judgment. ‘There were three candidates: Mr. Blunt. 
a Republican, and a man of unimpeachable integrity, though -of 
small ability and coarse manners; Mr. Boole, a shrewd, L 
cunning fellow, whose hands are fouled with all the worst rrup- 
tion that has disgraced New York for years, who is an Englishman 
a B 1 subject naturalized here, a Democrat, but a Union man: 


and Mr. Gunther, 
. 


ti 


‘ultivation and fair abili- 
tt a let-Slavery-have-its-way Democrat of the 
type,—in fact, an unmitigated Copperhead. Both sections of 
the Democratic party had given their adherence to Boole, 
aud it was supposed that he would be elected as a mat- 
ter of course. But, to the surprise of all, Mr. Gunther was 


a gentleman of some 


strongest 
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lected by more than 6,000 majority over Boole, and more 
9,000 over Blunt. Bool Unionism and his 
liagness to defend the negro n had caus 


than 
$3 unconditional wil- 


Calnst 


pp ) 


Copperheads and the Irish of one wing of the Democratic part 
to defy their leaders and to throw their votes inst “‘ regular 
id in vour of a P’ Democra | i 
the ¢ l ls l [rish 1 id 
I t I t t t I $ or J 
l and in v rever t i s { 
swarm, the vo V h t reg Democ 
lidat N t for Mr. Gunther 
counted by the thousa Phe | ficant on But 
to Mr. Guather, we are not without hope, for h man of 
id the course of events at present is to build up in m - 
ment of loyalty tothe R und a love ¢ lom. 
\ Y ANK 


Sir,—lt is h sin reeret I hav l le i 
English Liberal journal as yours on ‘* The future of the 1 
labourer.” Your proposition is, that \ ire i apply t 
simplest principles of fre vie to the land of England, lest thos 
men who would be able and willi: t | vest so 


largely and so imprudently 
lead to national injury ; 





society reduced by fifty years of absolutely fi le in land to 
lead level of pauperized peasant pro tors—a which I 
firmly believe to be as unreal that which § eel, in tl 

uwlier part of his career, o1 l f Eng! rted 
free trade in food into a country of great manuf ring towns, 
separated by morasses and rabbit-wari 

lo what purpose have we learned polit n if we ar 

| to restrict free trade only to commolities and « ? I under 
|} stand the principle of free trade to va th ie indu ul organi 

ution of society ought to be left to th WOU is action 
of vlety itself, never h iderel, though s heiped 


by the State. You 
provement in our laws. Y 
same direction, in or 
with here; but the « for a cha 


aoreaa 
wae 


you 


ffecting the sale of land is incomparably stronger; f 


is rt rigi 
to sell Jand, in larg small parcels, is a natural cot ry from 
the right of ownership; while the right to form partnerships, or 
to enter into any contract whatever that a cou law will recog- 
nize, is no natural right, but is the result of islation. 
So much for the & priori argument, in favour of making land 
| as easily transferable as a watch. I have now to speak of the cal- 


culable results. You say that landowners in difficulties would sell 


their estates slice by slice I believe th y wo ld, 1b present, 
mortgage before th vy would sell; and tl pl sed ch ig 


urit 


d aff ct 


But when mortgaged up to t! 


in the law the se 


least. 


need not y ol 





sell; and you fear that in England, as in Belgium th ul 
would be bought in small patches by } s, ignoral 

any otuer investment, and willing to giv xty years’ purcha 

I reply, that the classes who are at present able to buy 
small patches of land, if they were on sale, are more familiar with 
any other investment than with iand, and would commit no such 
absurdity ; and before the labourers can do so, y must earn and 


save the money, which at present they her do not earn or do not 


save, so that their ability to make such purchases, foolish as they 
would be, would represent a clear unbalanced increase of nationa 
wealth. But I doubt whether English labourers would ever pay 
prices for land that capitalists could not afford. Plenty of invest- 
ments are open, and their knowledge would incr with their 
means. I do not see why the average siz2 of farms should be at all : 
affected by absolutely free trade in land. Many persons, no doubt, 
would purchase small patches at high prices to build houses and i 


small farming, 


by a grea 
beyond the control of 
It 


$ competition fo 


make gardens on; but this is very different from 


‘ountry is determined 
hich 


' 
le to calculat 


and the size of farms in any 
i of of 


almost impossib 


ty influenc are 


Ss. some 


legislation, an must not 


n that the most 1 less and disastrou land 
‘land before 
the ly held 
together by the same system of laws asin England. It is true that 
Ireland, till a late period, had no poor-law, and I believe it is also 
true that, other things being equal, a Celtic population will divide 
the land into smaller parcels than a Teutonic one. 


You say that in Belgium and Holland the number of persons 


ny country took place in h 


ol 


ver been seen in 


famine, under a system large properties artificial 
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owen 


<omanee 
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dependent on public charity increases every year. I do not see | no educated man, Scotch or Sout! 














how you reconcile this with your opinion that a people of small I ucy Dodd, née Lucy Fountain, the “ inn x’ of ** Love me 
landowners would not submit to a poor-law. But as to Holland, I little Love me lone” devel ped into the wife and mother, still th 
believe that you a1 Lisinformed, l that it is not a< untry Of same Ww un, with the same tri : t whi is not affecta 
peasant | I 8 t s nest and yet so crafty? W unnot recollect that it ha 
In I l ’ lf years a very ich ¢ ter i fairly pa f . in real life, has not 
leg t fr l 3 Lin England, in virtu iced that cra horo en when they 
of o I t wh | maintain uite insuffi- | h so to | wu V \ ul us, ull w 
cient 1d | 1 disappointed i t ther » see t result, half dou t 1est irpose ? Lucy 
tendency t for tion of a peasant proprietary I Dodd ect, l so is Julia, « it loveal and 
Ireland t f a great proprietor is always a blessing t Edward all fore l no | is, and Ca Dodd, and, above 
t I yy rv y or in Belfast is iat Tt Mr Archi l, 1 1a l t M Read vould have 
pecuniary embarrassments of the Donegal family have been of the | deprived of all his readers’ sympat It is not given, fortu- 
createst serv to the town, by causing the sale of the land to the | n y, to everybody to know a M \rchl 1, a woman utterly 
persons who and build on it: and it would be a great advan- | brave and unp l, without a | t as Englishmen under- 
tage to Lis] ind it ch vod also, if the wealthy noble- | s 1 that word, indeed with developed capacity for 


man who the land were compelled to sell it. Could there | t ish cruelty, yet a woman cap f deep love and ordinary 


be a bitterer satire on our land laws ? uman feeling. Yet tl re f who will not, as they read of 
You refer to India, and Chin fs that a tion of small} her, 1 f that t exist ut her painter’s only mistake 


farmers ty of chara l no power of self-govern- | —if i - sts in givin ra white skin. That is the 

ment Su Switzerland and America may be quoted on t Maharan f Laho the Ranee 1ans the Berum of Oude, 

opposite sid In comparing Asiat ations with European, w the woman who mingles and is for st in every great Indian inci- 
nat } laf tale n Bas cots ster and 1] ley nd « f } 1 1 

must make an indefinitely large allowan for Christianity and all | dent and who cl " » dreadfully } those who co v 

those it le influ that make up th lization of modern | that “ seclu 1 of th trem ” luce fi natur 

Europe I juote India and China as instances of a democrati We do not know in fiction a ivacter m frightfully real than 


treatme tt nd, is as unjust as it would be to quote tl M \ ld l er complet l al over lunatics and 


dee} le l not Spain in the sev nteenth and eighteenth cen- | their mo in t able | pers VU is the advantag 

turies, as a legit te result of monar hy nd aristocra y: L | ting it that Sampson's tirad st medicine ar 
It is a stro presumption against an argument if it ea yt | i me, that he himself i i npossible person, and 

made to look fair toa fair opponent; and what could an intel t,} that all h ys and most t | can be skipped 





aspiring, saving yurer think of yours? Wh 











aristocratic Liberals are, after all, not x but Tories with a littl ss that in th “a ies Marryat has at last found a 
philanthr py | ey | ive g rant l us 24 per nt. on Ir Say ri , and t t the trial ne tl wh | t an incident, is as 
ings. Weare as grateful for this as we need be for a boon by which us 1f it had been reported in to-day's law jn lings? ‘Th 
no one rifi 3S anything. I} y propo a chang in tl lawsof part- at in tl \ ICs y l \ h w ild ma 
nership, which, if it produ | the results we at king for, will | t ine of the regular sensati | 1 they happen to 
sacrifice th wll shopkeepers to the labouring class (and the} people, people who can be nipped, t to literary tailoi 
all tradespeople are, as you la pointed out, not only unre- | blocks—to people whoin t nows so thor hly 
presented, | thought of, by | ment): but when wi kit un re-create them, even in a Carlyle, demi ‘ I 
leave to ] the kind of property that near! l lesiz Read i like this: — 
most, they retus those fa t which would not only be: ed “Mr. Fullalove was | " t naked eye: grave, 
by us as tl reatest benefit the Legislature could bestow. but | sober, lean, lank-haired. But s ire hidden fires. Fullalove was 


one of the extraordinary produc 


States of America. He was an « 


extraordinary nation, the Unit 
r for thing, and an inventiv 
1 practical mechanician ; held two patents of his own creating, whi 

lded him a good income both at home and in Great Britain. Such 
lts are seldom achieved without deep study and seclusion: and 
igly Joshua Fullalove, when the inventive fit was on, would be 
1 deep as Archimedes for a twelvemonth, burning the midnight oil ; 
his active element predominating, the pale student would dash 
into the forest or the prairie, with a rifle and an Indian, and come out 


V ud tually nerease the sel pri of their own land, lest 


their monopoly of social inflt 





feel sure that this would be unjust, but how are you to prove it? 






nzed, and more or less bepanthered or bebuffuloed ; thence invariably 
for a year or two; there, Anglo-Saxon to the backbone, his romance 
had ever an eye to business ; he was always after foreign mechanical inven- 
3 . . : > Pe tions—he was now importing an excellent one from Japan—and ready 
of a heap of pearl oysters. There is a good deal of time t ‘OSL, | to do lucrative feats of knowledge : thus he bought a Turkish ship at the 
a great deal of surplusage to be removed, much refuse l a} bottom of the Dardanelles for twelve hundred dollars, raised her cargo(hard 
very perceptible efflavium; but who thinks of these things | Ware), and sold it for six thousand dollars; then weighed the empty sbip, 
; pumped her, repaired her, and navigated her himself into Boston harbour, 
Massachusetts. On the way he :escued, with his late drowned ship, a 
Swedish vessel, and received salvage, He once fished eighty elephants’ 
writing, of empty tirades in an unintelligible dialect like those of | tusks out of a craft foundered in the Firth of Forth, to the disgust of 
Dr. Sampson, of a mass of apparent exaggerations, and of one or | &!4er Anglo-Saxons looking on from the shore. These unusual pursuits 

. re were varied by a singular recreation: he played at elevating the African 
character to European levels. With this view he had bought Vespasian 





Reapinc Myr, Reade’s story is very like examining the contents 


when the gems are so near, so numerous, and so rare ? The crit 


of Hard Cash is conscious, unavoidably, of a quantity of useless 








1 | ‘ ' 4 } Y 4 } } - . " . . - , 
somehow smell. But if loves his work he forgets to vroth, | fur 1,800 dollars; whereof anon. America is fertile in mixtures: what 
to cond s imes to feel annoyed, as he di it | do we not her? Sherry cobbler, gin sling, ¢ mint julep, 
e 2 7 — nd thought 1 . brandy smash, sudden death, eye openers. Well, ri day she outdid 
pearl after | l,g yf description, and thought, and analysis, ny ; Nae . a so oe 
na : ~ .; | herself, and mixed Fullalove: Quaker, Nimrod, Archimede, Philan 


and a ae ish W iting, id recognizes that beneath all thropist, decorous Red Rover, and What Not.” 

that brightness lies a wea th of p lanthr pro passion. Even th It is for Mr. Reade’s own sake, and not as criticism, that we ask 
cocentric On ~~ as eWO Styles,—s01 he u es two even! him why he will not recall his own beautiful work, Christie 
when speaking in his own person,—with its streaky cleverness and Johnst ne, and excise the rubbish amidst which his readers dis- 





cover the pearls? Why pile up the horror in his madhouse 


eee sof i. scenes, when his lighter touches are so effective; why roar at the 
book, it is with the sense that criticism of any kind is almost out a : 


lf-artificial colour seems tu him by degre S a hitting 
shell for the gem which absorbs his interest, till, as he closes the 
. i . : : : tors when his whisper can, if that be his object, make them 
- a a oa we eee oe wareeen — as in bsurd; why, with his wealth of imagination, invent 
appreciation. When the whole form is so beautiful what is| ;,cidents lik that of Captain Dodd’s catalepsy under water, or 
the valuc of analysis, when th fa »: beams with expression, | why not have tried to make you 1g Hardie a little less pedanti 
tg HPP" vee OR - _ v5 they Ad We d tor t d a 1 wood n, when in contact with the real miseries of lift 
the live, and if there | ba thing as @ live BOOK this Is alive, | oq old Hardie little more human when his panic terror 
: capes for his gold ceases to press immediately upon him? Why not, 
believe—not to mentivn one or two which lhe can’t after he has i toe ti tug BS ee ae 1 UR ae ote Bei 
oe . 2 ’ dl ’ I » hav von over his tory alter its appearance 
laid the book dowu—and descriptions such as might make the best in * All the Year Round,” and mercilessly pruned away all that 





throbbing with living racters and incidents the reader can 


hotographers among us weary with admiration. What good in : coe 
l Stay a 7. age ~ | struck his own taste as redundant or offensive ? 
pointing out that Dr. Sampson is a bore, who talks a language 


Much must 
have done so, or he could never have created Lucy Dodd. 





* Hard ( By Charles Reade. London: Sampson Low and Co, The pearls would then have been strung, and novel readeis have 


on, 
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been grateful for two volumes in which there was not a word 
they honestly wished away. As we have said, criticism is very 
much wasted on Mr. Reade; but the longing of those who appre- 
ciate his varied powers to see him for once exert them without 
the lumbering drapery in which he chooses to work, ought not 
to be. 

We must, we suppose, say something as to the social purpose 
with which Hard Cash has been written, and that something can 
only be an expression of doubt. With the end in view, the im 
position of further restraints upon the possible abuse of our 
lunacy laws, we most heartily sympathize. So entirely do we 
appreciate the possibility of the imprisonment of the sane 
among the insane from interested motives, that we would even 
go the length of abolishing all private asylums, and making the 
doctors’ certificate legal only when addressed to a State establish- 
ment. The interest there, is to cure the patient, not to keep him, 
as it must be while human nature endures, in all but the best pri- 
vate establishments. If Mr. Reade, by his horrible descriptions,can 
stir up the public to demand any guarantee beyond those already 
required, he has our hearty sympathy. But can he ? Our impres- 
sion is that of those who do not skip his horrors—an inveterate 
practice with the very class he wishes to interest—the majority 


will believe his accounts coloured for an artistic purpose. Mr. | 


Reade affirms that every detail he has given can be proved, and, 
indeed, that he has sufficient evidence in his own hands ; and we 
cau well believe him. The three worst incidents of madhouse 
life, —the use of water for torture, the refusal of communication 
with the outside world, and the horrible position of really 
dangerous lunatics, can be demonstrated from evidence on oath, 
though they are not all likely to have passed under one patient's 
eyes. But, granting the evidence forthcoming, would not a 
single letter in the daily journals have done more to ex- 
tinguish the abuse than these three volumes? Mr. Reade 
acknowledges that it would, for in this very tale the instrument 
which liberates the victim from incessant persecution is a 
letter telling his story, and telling it well, till all Eugland 
reads it, and it would be as dangerous to touch him as to arrest a 
popular hero while haranguing a crowd. The story of poor 


Porter of Flushing would have appeared incredible in a novel ; | 


but a single letter in the Zimes, signed by a recognized name, 
rendered all similar acts of cruelty too dangerous for continu 


ance. The mingling of fiction with fact in the style of these | 


volumes too often throws a cloud over the truth, and gives the 
ptiblic, and specially the official public—which, warned by long 
experience, never believes anything—an idea that their sym- 


pathies are excited, as in a French novel, simply to increase the | 


popularity of the book. It is, of course, open to Mr. Reade to 
reply that his business is to write novels and not political letters ; 


but then he must consent to have his madhouse scenes judged 


apart from their purpose, aud wholly from the novelist’s point of 


View. From that point they are too horrible for true art, excite the 


same sort of loathing as an anatomical picture; and will be | 


shunned by all, and. they are many, who cannot endure a day’s fit 
of disgust, and tremor, and unavailing wrath, even for the 
sake of enjoying the. power of Mr. Reade. This, however, 


is rather a doubt than an assertion. There may be classes, 


approachable in no other way, who may rise from this 


description of at least possible horrors with a resolution to 
enquire, to do their duty by the insane more keenly as visiting 
justices, magistrates, commissioners, and members, than they 
have ever done before. It is certain that thousands will realize 
the power of a theory like Dr. Wycherley’s to blind the percep- 
tions and deaden the feelings as they have never realized it yet, 
and that is something gained. We must add that the charge of 
libelling the. keepers of “retreats” en masse which has been 
brought against) Mr. Reade is simply not true. No pleasanter 


picture could be drawn than that of Dr. Wycherley’s establish- | 


ment, where the intention is to cure, and the only things denied 
to the patients are liberty, justice, and their rights. 





CHRISTIAN MYTHOLOGY.* 
Iz is a great pity that some one versed in legendary lore does 
not undertake to give us the early and medieval myths con- 
nected with the history of Christ. The fathers and schoo!men 
abound in scattered allusions that might easily be worked up 
into an artistic whole. Of course, great discrimination ought to 
be exercised... The tradition quoted by Dr. Pusey, in one of his 





* History of the Hoty Cross Srom the Original Edition in 1183 Text and Bung et . 
ings byJ. Ph. Berjeau. London: C. J. Stewart. ‘ 

_ The Prikke of Conscience. By Richard Rolle de- Hampole, With an Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossarial Index, by f, Morris, Published for the Philological Society by 
A. Asher and Co, . Berlin, " ay 


sermons, that St. Peter, after his falling away, did penance for 
the rest of his life by confining the day’s meal to a farthing's 
worth of lentile soup, is simply trivial, and need scarcely be 
But the exquisite story preserved in the East, and 


reproduced. 
told, we think, by Goethe, of the crowd who recognized the 
Saviour by his word of kind praise for a dead dog—* No one but 
Jesus of Nazareth could see anything to admire ia that dog,’— 
is striking proof of the imperishable sense of love that our 
Lord’s life left behind. It must be remembered that apocrypha 
of this kind, perhaps dating, in some instances, from the first 
century of Christianity, were as much the real faith of Furope 
before the Reformation as the Vulgate and the Missal. The 
tendency of the times was to throw all dogma into a poetical 
form, and the moral and eritical instincts of the best thinkers 
constantly enabled them to reject what was incredible or worth- 
less, and retain the forms of thought that were instinct with 
the highest moral meaning. Even where the grosser apocry- 
phal form was told as a child's tale, the writer often reverted by 
| preference to some pregnant parable. 
In the History of the Holy Cross, which M. Berjeau has re- 
| produced, as it seems to us faultlessly, we get one of the crudest 
The rude, concise stanzas 


| popular forms of allegorical romance. 
| of the text attest as clearly as the coars2 Flemish woodeuts that 
|it was a people’s book. ‘The main idea is the continuity of the 
divine order in the world. Adam, in the agony of death, sends 
his son Seth to Paradise to ask for the oil of merey. The Arch- 
angel Michael answers the request by giving him a cutting from 
the fatal tree of knowledge, and tells him that Adam's sufferings 
| shall end whenever that tree shall have borne Christ upon it. 
On his return Seth finds his father dead, and plants the cutting 
over his grave on Mount Lebanon. The tree, or trees, for in one 


story there are three cuttings, is next heard of when the children 
of Israel pass through the wilderness and it cures the bitter 
taste of the waters of Marah. To medieval geography the 
precise locality of Mount Lebanon was not a matter of critical 
concern. Moses, however, having used the tree, leaves it 
planted again in Moab, from which it is presently transferred to 
| David's garden. Solomon destines it for the Temple, but it is 
found too long and too short by turns, and, at last, by the Queen 
of Sheba’s advice, he places it over the Temple porch, having 
| first welded in some gold and silver rings at the place where the 
body of Christ will afterwards rest. The rich ornament attracts 
| the hand of the spoiler in evil times ; the cross is taken down, and, 
shorn of its gold,isthrown into the pool of Bethesda, which acquires 
its miraculous properties in consequence. In the hour of the judg- 
ment before Pilate the mystical tree is seen floating on the water, 
and is hastily taken to make the Lord’s cross. After his resurrection, 
when the priests find that it works miracles, they bury it in the 
earth. The secret of its concealment, when the Empress Helena 
comes to Jerusalem, is known only to Judas, who is let down into 


| 
}a well, and after seven days’ durance reveals the hiding-place. 
The boundless charity of medieval legend comes out now in the 
conversion and baptism of the lost Apostle, who is straightway 
ordained Bishop of Jerusalem. The remainder of the story is 
taken up with the impiety of Cosdras, who scoffed at the cross 
and at the Trinity, and with his consequent defeat by Heraclius. 
Heraclius brings back the cross in triumph to Jerusalem. But 
® heavenly hand holds him back from the Temple door, and an 
angel tells him that he can only enter the Temple bareheaded 
and barefooted, as Christ had entered it. He puts off the 
imperial purpie, end humbly bears the cross to the holiest altar 
in Christendom. 

In the writings of Richard Rolle de Hampole, a Northum- 
brian, priest. of the fourteenth century, we find a_ higher 
strain of thought, though he wrote for the “unlearned 
and lewd,” and a less, continuous narrative. The contrasts 
of the visible and imyisible world, of man’s miserable. pil- 
grimage here and of hell under the earth with the “ghostly world 
that no man may see, where God sits in Trinity” among the nine 
orders of angels, are the great topic of the poem. Surrounded by 
all the signs of a decaying world, and looking out for the daily 
comiug of his Lord, the priest tries to realize the actualities of 
the invisible order. ‘The first token of judgment will be when 
all Christian lands shall renounce their fealty to the Church of 
Rome. Then the last and greatest in worldly power of Roman 
Emperors shall rule. Then anti-Christ shall be born of the tribe 


of Dan, shall counterfeit the Christian life and work miracles, pre- 
tending even to die and rise again. ITis falsehood will be made 
manifest in his preaching against the law of Christ and forbidding 
Holy Writ to be expounded. Nevertheless, the Jews will receive 
| him, and as his power increases he will throw off his first mild- 
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ness and destroy liberty and law; Gog and Magog,—secret 
; 





temptation and open violence,—working his will against 
the Church throughout the world. Then Enoch and Elijah will 
descend from heaven and preach, clothed in sackcloth, for 1,260 
days. They will turn the hearts of the Jews, for the chosen 
people are not to be lost utterly, and when anti-Christ at last 
puts them to d they will rise in a cloud heavenward. After 
a few years of the reign of evil, anti-Christ will be slain upon 
Mount Olivet by St. Michael, the power of tl levil will cease, 


aud a short space for repentance will be given before the day of 
doom comes. The trumpet of that great day ought ever to be 
ringing in the ears of C Then shall all the dead be 


irist, sitting 


ristians. 
gathered togeth¢ the Valley of Jehoshaphat, and ¢ 


on a white clond as doomsman, the cross flaming in the heavens 
behind Him, shall say 
Mary lies, and here Bethlehem wher 
where L was beaten, 
Behold the 
sight all pleadings shall be confounded. 
heaven tremble at the coming of Christ 
weep bitterly, what shall 
they have brok the angels 1 not fol- 
low, the heath whom they have not baptized, the poor whom 
they have not clothed and fed, conscience, Holy Writ, and Christ's 
sifferings will all bear them. 
lightly of the invisible Lazarus lived fifteen years after 
Christ raised him, but he never laughed or made merry again 
Yet it is not the 
hell, but the 
out hope or lov Even so the rest without travail in a country 
without winter is nothing to ‘‘the sight of God’s bright face,” 
and any temporal misery should be joy to him 
who has that vision. 


} 


‘‘ Here is the grave where my mother 


» I was born ; here Jerusalem 
and there Calvary where I was crucified. 
rns of my passion and my death.” Before that 
l ‘For if th 


and th 3 angel 


s of peace 
The world whose ord 


sinners do?” 


whose counsel they woul 


witness 


against 


world. 


fire and the worm that are the great pains of 


s of the vision of God, and a society with- 


counted only as 











Of course, there are inequalities in this noble treatise. he 
tenet that th vemed are to have no memory or pity for th 
lost is one from which the human soul within us revolts in- 
stinctively. Yet such oblivion slightly softens the logical harsh- 
ness with wh Augustine ues in the City of God that | 
the redeemed being made one with God must have a con- 
stant vision of hell-fire as a part of His order. Again, com- 


prehensive 1 ss of medieval theology comes out in 
calculations of the distance Cl 
Day, and in statements of the 
limbo of 
archs, w 
order we 
wise discretion, and even 
anti-Christ is to discover the lost 
we must leave the study of such lore to our readers, and will only 
notice that the poem is of the highest philological value, as a 
specimen of the Northumbrian dialect. 
are, of course, more 
common in the south. But as it 
many Norman-French words, 





‘ist traversed on Ascension 








lative positions of hell, the 
limbo of the patri- 
middle of the e: 


ie whole 


children, purgatory, and the 





upwards from the rth in the 


have giv n. On t 


? 


Richard Rolle exercises a 
legend that 
writings of Aristotle Sut 


omits the venerable 


Its grammatical forms 
Scandinavian and less Frisian than those 
was written at a late date, 
as in Chaucer, have been taken 
up into the vocabulary 
for chattering, 
sovereign, and ‘ pousté’ 
Morris’s edition leaves nothing to be desired for scholarship and 
completeness. 


“Juwis” for judgment, “ janglying” 


liege) for 


for household; “ legge ” 
for power, are obvious instances. Mr. 


‘meigné 





THE DUBLIN LECTURES ON ENGLISH LITERATURE* 
No educated man who takes up these can fail to 
read them with something more than usual interest. ‘They are 
the work of professional scholars, whose names, indeed, for the 
most part, are little familiar to Englishmen, but whose position 
naturally excites cr We need not travel to Ireland for 
the sake of studying Shakespeare. But when a Fellow and Pro- 
fessor of Oratory and English Literature at Trinity College, 
Dublin, takes the trouble to write a lecture upon Shakespeare, our 
attention is not unreasonably awakened. And when the 
James Byrne, M.A., formerly Fellow and Donellan Lecturer at 
the same College, publishes his views on the “Influence of the 
National Character on English Literature,” we feel that the 


lectures 


iriosity. 


Trish view of such a question when treated by an accomplished | 


man is sure to have some special interest of its own. A 
Professor of Political Economy is prima facie not, perhaps, the 
man we should select io give a history of the English drama. 
But if the Rev. Arthur Houston is half as well up in his 
political economy as he appears to be in the English drama he 





* Lectures on English Literature. 


Delivered in the Theatre of the Museum of 
Tadustry, St. Stepheu’s Green, Dublin, in 1863. j I 


London: Bell and Daldy 


van @ 
pillars of 


Let none think | 


Rev. | 


leserves to be congratulated. We have, besides, making up the 
ontents of the very pretty and modest little volume before us, a 
l “The ‘Classical and Romantic Schools of 
Literature,” represented by Spencer, Dryden, Pope, Scott, and 
Wordsworth, by Mr. Rushton, Professor of History and English 
Literature at Queen’s College, Cork ; one on “ F 
Edward Whately; and one on 
Poetry of Ireland,” by Mr. Randal M’Donnell, ex-Scholar of 
Trinity College. Thus it will be seen that all the lectures are de- 
voted to English and Irish literature, properly so called. It isa 
urious fact that the study of the English Literature as a literature 


lectur on 


English 


ster’s Essays,” by 


the Rev. The Ballad and Lyrical 


in its general aspects as distinguished from the editorial labours 


m particular authors is in greater favour among the Scotch and 
Irish, The Scotch are justly proud of their authors, such as 


Hume, Robertson, Adam Smith, and others, and it is well known 
that the cultivation of style is part of a liberal Scotch education. 
So the Irish, with a national difference of their own, have long been 
are generally remarked, 
»y happen to come to English Universities, for the florid 
In neither do we find the deep, 
strong, almost rude current of the central sap which flows through 


f style, and the “ Dablin men’ 


students 
when th 


rraces of their exuberant diction 


the writings of pure English writers; but, on the other hand, 


they have merits, second-hand merits, perhaps, still distinct merits, 
of their own. 

But the fact that they look at English literature from an 
nal point of different 
more especially in the tendency to take a generali: 
of the whol Mr. Byrne, for instance, in his lecture on “The 
Influence of National Character on Eng analyzes 
the Saxon and 
i todo whose abstract learning had not swamped his 
Germanic thought is slow, he 





view appears in many ways, and 





ing view 


ish Literature,” 





Celtic characters very much as a German might be 
sup] os 
says, probably 
Celtic 
was formed 


literary sense j 
~ Le bag ty red he > ] 
K Was nurtured in the north. 
Celt 
and fixed under southern influences, and southern or tropical 
races of men think quickly. 


of thought on one side and quickness on the other, Mr. Byrne 


because the Germun st 
thought is quick, because the ¢haracter of the 


As an indication of this slowness 


chooses an illustration curiously subtle and un-English; yet, 
perhaps, founded partially on the truth, and at all events 
ingenious, namely, that 

| “The Germanic nations accentuate their words strongly, the French 


hardly at all. The Germanic nations, therefore, dwell on the separate 
thoughts which the words express ; the French pass lightly and quickly 
over them. It may be observed, also, that the French accentuate, at least 
dwell on the end of, a sentence or clause. The true Irish also pass quickly 
over the parts of a sentence, and dwell with an acuteness of voice on its con- 
clusion, though with them this is obscured by the opposite principle of 
intonation which is proper to the English language. This peculiarity 
arises from the quickness of the Celt. He thinks the elements of a fact with 
quickness and facility, so that the attention devoted to the fact is less 
engrossed by the parts, and is rather expended, after the parts have been 
thought, in contemplating the whole. Germanic thought is expended 
on the parts, by reason of its slowness ju conceiving them, and it has 
less force left to contemplate the whole. Hence, one great characteristic 
difference between Germanic and Celtic literature, namely, that the 
former elaborates the parts more, but has less sense of general effect 
than tho latter.” 

Much of this is evideritly true in fact, and the speculation is, 
as we have said, evidently ingenious and in part profound. 
Nevertheless, much of it is, also, we think, open to fair criticism. 
Is it true that rapid utterance is a sign of rapid thought? 
Surely very often the swiftness of thought paralyzes speech. 
Some of the most exhaustive and even the quickest thinkers are 
the most costive and the lamest speakers. Are the Germans slow 
in thought? We doubt it. They are, for instance, notoriously 
the most rapid mental calculators in the world. ‘The rapidity 
with which German stockbrokers calculate intricate fractions is 
often mentioned as astonishing, But is it true even that the 
Germans are more tongue-tied than the French? On the contrary, 
rhe rapidity of German talk and its quantity is often, and that 
not we think at all exceptionally, ‘painful and fatiguing in the 
extreme. To our minds the slowness of Germansin actioa is due to 
over-thought—to the multiplicity of their thoughts, not to the 
paucity of their ideas. Theit march is impeded by the Persian 
baggage of their intellects. But if they talk more, do they talk 
better than the French? Certainly not, and precisely because the 
secret of all good oratory is to speak slowly, or, better still, to 
speak at the rate at which your hearer follows you naturally. 
What, then, is the soeretof the apparent French quickness? To 
us it seems to lic not in the quickness, that is, the multi- 
plicity of thought, but in its comparative paucity and super- 
ficiality. The French have the true oratorical tact of selection. 
| Their speech consists in the brisk interchange of coin, not 
| fresh from the momentary mint of their own minds, but 
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+] 


stamped and rounded and rendered instant 


, 
long national usage. 
} 


to be a pure illusion, arising from the ease with which other peo- 


ple understand them, inasmuch as they travel so little out of the 
beaten track of elaborated and crystallized colloquialism. Super- 


1 


ficiality, when applied to a great nation, is, of course 


depth. 
Champollion, need bow to no 


foreign 


characteristic of their thought is not quickness or multiplicity, 


but clearness. ‘To whatever depths the French intellect 

trates, its first necessity always seems to be to 

behind it that the world may tread upon its heels. 
] 





1 


ness of French thought, for whatever is once 
public domain, and is overrun and trampled into popular ground 
by half the nation. Here we 
tendency to rapid interchange 
essentially southern. This tendency will, no doubt, at first tend 
to multiply thought ; later it may have the re 


verse eff 


for a very simple reason. Those who are accust 
bright, easy, and sufficiently wide ground of common thought 
soon find it irksome to travel beyond it. Hence iti i 
short of the German pickaxe of modern learni 
to lift the French intellect out of the 
classic Louis Quatorze era. To sum up these very disjointed 
that even if G i 


if anything, quick 


i 


or 
5 
l 





worn-out groove oi thei 


remarks, we believe rman 
the i 
more multiplex than French thought; and if so, Mr. Byrne 


has left the knot of the question untouched. For alil 


origin slower, it is now, 


it is undoubtedly true that the German intellect is more 
given to detail, while the French intellect is rather prone 
to consider, not the parts but the whole, this would 


seem to be due rather to a social difference than to the relutive 
Another dist 


between the sensuous and the intellectual or 


quickness of thought. inction to be taken lies, we 
think, 
Society develops the sensuous element, rumination the 
tual, ceteris 
case all ideas difficult to express are for 
stock reduced. In the latter case, ideas accumulate indefinite] 
and become more and more unadapted to interchange. Ilence, 
the latter case, a flood of jargon incapable of verilication, which 
f 





paribus. But, ceteris paril , in the former 





leaves upon the mind of the hearer the mistaken impression of 
slowness of thought and paucity of ideas 
Mr. Byrne, however, deserves the credit of raising a very at 


problem for the discussion of the young men to whom thes 


. o 
volently addressed. He has, moreover, very 
neatly popularized the technical distinction between the subjective 


lectures were ben 


and objective under the plain Saxon terms of 
No doubt the youn listen 
pleased and gratific rn that, “ among 


inner 


and outer. 


shopmen who od to him were much 


l 


to le 





tions, the Anglo-Saxon had an outer mind, the German an inner; 
among the Celtic nations, the French have an outer, but the Irish 
an inner mind,” Mr. Byrne thinks that, perhaps, these 
ences arose from the different degreesin which the 
nations were occupied with h adventure when 
their 7 like ly. But when 
he adds that “ there was nothing in primitive industry to furnish 
matter for musing, for it fixed the mind on external things,” 
little at with the | 
philology as to the primitive Aryans, for instance, who seem to 
have mused not a little, it appears, over their 
dustry.” 
or taming horses, must have mused over it almost as much as a 


industry or wit 


national character was forming. Very 


f 


he is a variance opinion of modern 
“ primitive in 
Whoever first took to sowing fields, or tending sheep, 


South American over the prospects of a cotton crop or a Man- 
chester operative over the parentage of steam. We had cease] to 
muse so much over the plough, not because it was new, but 
because it was so very old, and ‘the steam plough is giving rise 
to much musing precisely because it is i 
tive state. 

But these lectures are mu 
deed, if they were understood, speak very highly for the cultiva- 
tion of those to whom they were addressed. For instance, the lee- 
tureon “The Classical and Romantic Schools” is a very thoughtful 
and cultivated production, and the Svcretaries, in their prefac 
express the not unreasonable hope that the present volume may 
be thought an addiiion to the literary criticism of the year. 
Perhaps this merit, however, detracts a little from the worth of 
the lectures as lectures. ‘They are, iudeed, more truly essays than 
lectures or, at all events, such Jectures as might be ad lressed to 


a small audience of literary men, rather than to a roomful of 


In Suc a very Pp imi- 


h above mere mediocvity, and, in- 


’ 


y intelligible by 


The rapidity of their thought seems to us 


Pascal, Descartes, Vesalius, Bichat, Laplace, Cuvier, 


celebrity. Yet the 


build ar vad 
Hence, the 
lucidity, the popularizing genius, and hence the apparent quick- 


thought, becomes 


clearly see the effect of a social 


of thought, which, no doubt, is 


the Germanic na- | 


differ- | 


respective | 


half-educated youths. We cannot agree 10 de 
preciate the value of general lectures f opl 
but then we cannot but think that the worth must 
always be in the direct proportion of sf 


publication, except, indeed, as specimens of 
those 
the lectures before us are 
are too full of 
map of the 
truth is, that the genius of popularization, the tact of popular 
of perspective necessary b 


circumstauces ought to be. Ant 





not to our min 


detail, too minute, too overlade: The 


country is smothered with brushw 
adaptation, and the sense 
| things for the task, are very rare endowments i 
penetrated with all the details of an intricate subject, and yet 
able to seize the true and broad outline of it, gi 
that relief and breadth which make it look lik 
a really instructive picture when seen at 


to be 





? 
‘ 


Vv 


the microscope, but 


the distance of ignorance, requires peculiar genius of a certain 
kind, and one the essence of which is to be superior to being 
; ae one . Het nay 

thought ignorant of finer points. Not one really accomplished 
man in a hundred can get over his more mi training 











sufficiently to paint what seems to him a coarse picture. On the 
other hand, those who have not his knowledge will paint not 
merely a coarse, but a bad picture. Hence the rarity of the com- 
bination of powers required to write a really good popular 
‘lecture. A miniature painter can hardly help disgust when he 
' looks at a bit of scene-painting. Yet the finest painting of Titian 
will seem a mere crust of dirty colours i pl noses close 
to the canvas. 

[It would be impossible for us to critici ll the essays in 
| detail. We can only say they are very pleasant reading. 
SPORT IN NORWAY‘ 

Besipes possessing features of considerable interest to the general 


reader, this book appeals especially to a large an 


class of Englishmen. Between the few adventurous spirits whose 

sole ambition is to shoot unknown animals in unknown countries 

with “batteries” of prodigious power, and many whose 

thonghts do not go beyond the autumn stubl and winter 

cover sides, there are hundreds of Englishmen w sionally 

want a total change of climate, scenery, and thing el-e—a 

little adventure, some exercise of their ; rs of “ roug t 

and novel sport of some kind, ali to | yotained within i 

a moderate time, and at a moder cpeuse or such 

Norway is just the country, an! Mr. Barnard’s little work 

just the vade mecum. It is far from com) s a guide | 
; : ~ 


to all the requirements of 





satisfying them, but perhaps its grea rm t eyes 
of intending tourists will be tone of l vii r- 
va les it, and the absence of thi detestable chara Stics Ot tie 
modern * handbook.” A Freuch contemporary recently 
announced its di-covery of the rea/ motive which annually 
| impels thousands of wide-awaked Englishmen to rush frantically 


ites on the Continent. 


and uncomfortably over certain beaten r 
et was that the national love of practical exactitude 


sacrifice their 


Che see 


led whole classes to volunteer their services and 





isure in the arluous and ungrateful labour of verifying 
‘tness of Mr. Murray's handb 


who travels at 


corre vks! <A change, however, is 


on have at 


h- 


clearly in progress ; every one 


least onc? seen Paris, the Rhine, Switzerland, and [taly. Englis 


men, as arule, seem to work harder, have more money and less 


one 3! 1: 


leisure to spend, and to live more high-pressure lives every year. 


| Just in proportion, too, to this inc reased expenditure of vital force, 
ought the novelty, distraction, and general recreative power of his 
‘to beincreased. There are 
| whom there is not latent somewhere a spark oftli 

ous instincts of man, and any one to whom the pros; 
hooting all kinds of fowls 


annual “ outing few Englishmen in 
natural murder- 
ect of landing 
huge salmon from magnificent torrents, 
of the air, from eagles down to partridges, hunting bears, reindeer, 
and lynxes, is an incentive in addition to that of a primitive and 
int r sting p opl » gl rious scen ry, and total change of every 
kind, cannot possibly do better than read Mr. Barnard’s book and 
go to Norway. 

The 
the average passage is less than three days. 
viat is the English boat, and the 


l 
Rollo himself ever “ 


ristiana is but 62, and 
The “ 
R If,’—whether 
ganged,” or even existed or not, the 
boat is a good one-—is the Norwegian. A “battery” of 
a rifle and a double-barrel smooth bore, fishing tackle of all 
kinds, a small hamper from Fortnum aud Mason’s, a strong deal 


return fare between Hull and ¢ 
Scandina- 


*‘ Ganger 





| * Sport ia Norway, and where to find It. By the Rev. M. A. Burnard, M.A., 
| Chaplain to the Brit:sh Consulate, Lun lou: Cnapman and Hall, 1363. 
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waterproof suit, and means of pi 
rf the 


box, a knapsack, 
tection against the penetrating dust 


Summer, iorm t 





ereater po of t 

will supply rything specially t \ n sp - 
vill ply rything speciall jul vegian s] i 
7 7 1 } 4 
cluding as S canin u h th S} tsinan s 
dozs may comfortably slung from the bottom of the rough 
jolting carts in 1 they must be conveyed. Mr. Barnard devotes 
the first i of ! WOrk to a concise account of the rivers and 


mears of ss to it from Christiana The northernmost 
amts, though « lining son yf the grandest scenery in 
Norway, and abounding with elk, reindeer, and bears, are 

difficult of access to attract many tourists, and the hideous Lapps 
who inhabit them far less pleasant to deal with than the Scandi- 
navian population of the rest of Norway. The journey from Chris- 
tiana to the Finmarken Amt, the largest and most northern o! 


TT ay rf 


all, occupies at least eighteen days frondjem and Hammerfest. 
In return t i : 
be hired from tl 
what must be t 
4] 
ali 


> Strange and pre 
never dl 


Tents must be pi 


sense of the word 





absolut 


necessity. 





locality may be t 

numerous rivers, all of which abound with fish, the salmon rm 
up fully two hundred miles. i 
live on the salmon they catch—-the rest being offered politely 
the natives—the best of fishing can be had here l 


a week. Throughout the more central and accessible part 


way the fishing is more generally private property, and tourists 
will find more difficulty in obtaining good sport at a moderat 
expense. Bears and deer of all kinds, too, are much | common 
but this part of Mr. Barnard’s volume is intended for tl 


actually about to visit Norway, rather than for those who may 


be induce! to do s 


In speaking o e larger wild a ls of Norway, t rein- 
deer, of course, comes first. It has been almost decisively proved 


by Mr. Asbjoansen, in his history of the reindeer, that it first 
appeared in Norway subsequently to its occupation of the great 
north German forests, and by a different route. His t ry is 
that the Norwegian reindeer, inst { li 
from Germany, must ] 


from the al 


1ave preceded the Lapps in their m 


alps of central Asia, and in the same rout 
may be, tle reindeer is now flourishing in Norway to an al n 


credible ext nt Not ma ly years ag 
tions having met with a herd which: reached for three miles and a 
half, and as 32 
in the celebrated Dovre Field to meet wit 
deer. They 


is a flock of sheep. It is far from uncommon 


h herds of 300 to 1,000 


wander a great deal, and are frequ ntly 
number in particular 
+} 


listricts by their constant enemies t 
wolves, in whi is we districts. In the 
northern provinces, t l 
28,00, preponderate, and woe to the unluckly traveller who kill 
The Lapp exacts t most 
death of hi 


ey migrat tomores 
he tame reindeer, s ipposed to numbe 
one of them even by mistak 
morseless vengeance for th reindeer, and will spare 
no exertion to overtake the offender. Further south, however, the 
reindeer are exclusively wild. There cannot be sport mor 
arduous 01 
surprising it has not Lbecoax 
land. 
wild animal of 
century the 
well nigh exterminated the elk; but a law 


than hunting reindeer, and it is 





ly popular in Eng- 


more uni rs il 
Next to the reindeer, the elk is the most important 
Norway. About the commencement of t 


ravages of wolves and remorseless huntin 


4I3 


stringently forbid- 


and since then, only 


ding destruction of an elk for twenty years, 
under restrictions, has averted their fate, and they are now on 
Norway. Mr. 


power over the most hardened 


the increase in Barnard tells some curious 
anecdotes of the 
buuter exercised by the dying glance of an elk. A great elk 
hunter, of whom Mr. Barnard neard, says that on one occasio 


when he had morta 


strange 





wounded an elk, the reproachful expression 





of its eyes not only rendered him absolutely incapable of 
giving the poor animal the i 


solemn vow never again, under any circum 


} 


coup dk qi ace, but also ind iced 
him to make a 


stances, to expose himself by shooting an elk to the chance of 


a similar glance! The Lapps generally hunt the elk in snow 
shoes of a peculiar kind, in which they glide with immense speed 
over 
helpless. 


in many of the northern districts v 


snow drifts, in which the elk soon sinks and becomes 


These snow shoes supply the only means of locomotion 





e there areno roads. The ' 


I ’ 1] kate y +} ‘slid } ‘ch i ] t 
sapps @ll Skate, Or ratuer Side, to church in them, the 
carrying their babies slung over their shoulders. In order to 





prevent the possibility of thelatter being obstreperous during t] 

service, they simply dig holes in the snow outside, deposit the 
babies in them, and leave a dog as sentry against the wolves 
ntil service is over, when a general resurrection of s takes 





| y of the possibility of acclimatizing this le animal 

in the north of Scotland. The experiment has been tried with 
re nd t 8 ( Lin¢ aws 
f Norway y pr ca lly learnt 

y the tourist—the number of elk is now not much under 5,000 
ud. The feathered game of Norw iy is numero uid varied, 

the hjerpe,a bird resembling a French partridg upercailzie, 
ptarmigan, black game, and the ordinary partridges, being the 
ipal objects of sport. The eider duck, a bird of great import 

ince to all lovers of feather birds, is still decreasing, iu spite of 
Ss Hg it lega p tection B ir-lLun , is an I nt Vv y 


easily to be obtained in most 


| 
g far too clever a beast to afford much successful sport to 
U ho ure t thoroughly acqgt sinted with s ] s and little 
weaknesses. The natives, when lucky enough to find a “ hi 
len, assail it with as little ceremony as English schoolboys do a 
sp’s nest. They thrusta long stick down the entran und when a 


wo or three rifles are discharged in the direction of the 


Sometimes great wait 1s laid lor Druin, aud a sor 





sting of the carcase of a vy 80 piace l 


must r, be given on th previous Su vii the parish 
1) ’ . ; 1] 

irch b n, though comic by proiessio is ) Aslonally 
angerous, ald there are lustances on rad ol his aving ate 
acked and killed people without provocatio B ynstantly 
stirred up in t middle of an after-dinner p with a sharp 
y a coup I ynstrance, is 
y not caiculated improve t | I y ra ol 
im Lynx-hunting, tho ! vet t by Eng- 
3 n ing to M B t to 
ttra s to those who are pri ed ounter 

. ’ , 
1 ) iheult nd a little dang J ray 1 i and 
t f pramia for the d yn ol prey paid 
Government during the last f y is i 





vil officer apy r t pur} is no 
i he small k of natural ] V 
s frequeutly allows you | ss 
ing \ the palmed as 
Mr. Barnard ves us few sketch ither of t r 
| of this curious counts whicl T to be 1 
ret 3 lescription of t manners and to the in- 
, , | ’ } 
»f Sootersdal, a secluded dist: l uvken, is 
st S Hh Pix lifer considerably from tl iv ice 


\ 1 ( i P 
ledgmen f the festive season of Chr y which they 
in think of is natu ally to wash ul ly l » th y then 
» for the only time throughout the year. [P ts, goats, 
und ducks all shai th cavin 1 ] I rhe 
wreat pride of t youth of. te dis i is Ls if pig . 
i! ] tw l i ea l n hh lie 
sup | ( ym to Lb ilar vi lor t s9oie reasou 
rat t inuch | 1 “spor” must then persed witl 
In 3 a fight, 1 object of each combatant is to 
sei this appenda with his fingers, and then adroitly 
Yr 9 put th C7} of his )ppo t vith h dis ngag d 
thumb. The women do all the hard work of life, and the 
men never do more than drive the produce to town. We wish 
Mr. Barnard had given us an account of the in] tanis of some 
other ve enlightened districts of Norway, if ly to counter- 
t the unpleasan npression left by his 1 *) iph 7 





maind f the population are very tf om resembling these 
wretcl ra » attractions to tourists dwelt upon by Mr. 
ae 


sare ly nduc >a se ond visit to Norway. 


VINCENZO.* 


} 


Mr. Rorvist is one of the few writers wh» have successfully 





f writing in a 


By John Ra Maci i ul Co., London 
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is not their own. He has grasped not only the t f 
the Eng'ish language, but the turn of the I mind; 1 
at the same time, his foreign birth and breeding give him a 


width and depth of view not common amidst our insular authors. 


Dr. Antonio, Lorenzo Benoni, and Lavinia, are not more remark- 
able as pictures of Italian life than as portraitures of Euglish 


li‘e m It ily, We suspect, however, that, for most English readers, 


the descriptions of our countrymen and country women abroad were 
more interesting than the purely Italian portions of these stories. 
It is very rarely that‘a novel of foreign life has any 
in England. Novels like “ Villette” are simply deseriptions of 












English character as developed under foreign conditions, : yt 
therefore correspond to our definition of a foreign nove I 
is, that to the bulk of readers, Continental thou a 
too different from their own for them to sympa ily 
with personages placed in a medium of which they have no 
knowledge. The old familiar landmarks are wanting. Heroes, who 
are neither earnest, nor muscular, nor clerical ; heroines, who a 
married without preliminary passages of love to gentlemen wh om 
their parents have selected, hardly commend themsel ves to Eng- 
lish sympathies. ‘The abbé is a poor substitute for the consump- 


f 


tive curate, the nun scarcely passes muster for the 
maiden aunt, and blue skies form an insufficient substitute for the 
green fields and shady lanes in which our novelists delight. 
Now, Vincenzo is purely and solely an Italian novel. No 
single English personage is introduced into it; the characters, 
the scenery, the plot, are all Piedmontese. We are not sur} 
therefore, if this book has proved less immediately succes 
than Mr. Ruffini’s former works. It is scarcely, too, we think, 
of un order fitted for periodical publication. 
are too delicate, the story too simple, and the absgnce of 
novel to be read with 


rrised, 








The dese ipti ns 
any 
“sensational ” element too marked for the 
advantage in monthly instalments. 
reads it as a compact work he will have a very genuine pleasur 
More especially will this be the case if Italy is personally known 
to him. The rich Italian colouring hangs over the book from 
beginning to end. You are transported to the land where the 
skies are blue, and where life is bright, in spite of 
where existence itself isa pleasure. You live again amongst that 
kindly people, whose tastes are so simple, and whose enjoyments 
are so keen; and you leave behind you the atmusphere of doubt, 
and bustle, and impatience in which our English lives are battled 
out to the end. 

Vincenzo, indeed, unlike most Continental novels, has a moral, 
but it is emphatically an Italian one. Its object is to show the 
domestic misery created by the antagonism between the political 
views of the priesthood and the national aspirations of Italy. 


But if anybody takes and 


trad tional i 


sorrow, and | 


Yet an enthusiastic Protestant could hardly claim Mr. Ruffini as | 


an exponent of the evils of Catholicism. 
Pope, the confessional, and the celibacy of the priesthood are 
accepted in his pages as existing facts, which are no more 
to be grumbled at than the course of the seasons the 
formation of the soil. Italian-like, he has no wish whatever 
for a religious revolution ; he objects, indeed; to the unpa- 


or 


On the contrary, the 


} 


| an Italian, or at any rate to a Piedmontese, the share of the hero 


triotic tactics adopted by the clergy, and comments severely | 


on the iniquity of the Papal persecution of Piedmont. 


of the clergy, and destroy the temporal power of the Papacy; 
but'to the Pope, as a theological authority, he has no objection 
whatever. In fact, he is inclined to consider the Papacy as good 


We do 


we 


religious points, about which he cares singularly little. 
not mean to say that these are Mr. Rufliui’s own opinions, 
only mean that they are those which we gather he iutends his 
Italian Liberal he was correct in this view of his character. The 
absolute and almost contemptuous indifference of Italians about 
what may be called spiritual subjects is a fact which it is hard 
to realize without personal experience. 

The story of Vincenzo is that of a young Piedmontese Liberal, 


Fle is | 


quite prepared to suppress the convents, sequestrate the domains | é , ; os 
| almost certain to be introduced to the little clique of Mazzinians, 


7 
A man who cannot be 


yn fault after all. 
household will never be a favourite with E 
i rary defects or merits, Vincenzo 
has real val Th 


state of feeling ia Piedmont during the different phases of the 


master in his own 


nglish readers. 





. oan it 
1rOIn 1S Ut 


Apa l, h ywever, 
i¢@ as a contribution to contemporary history. 





Italian Revolution is described with a graphic power, which leads 
us to hope that some day Mr. Ruffini may write the history of, 
an cra he knows so well. Lf he is to be believed, more credit is 
| to be assigned to Charies Albert for the inauguration of constitu- 
tional government iv Sardinia than the world has: given ‘him. 
The middle classes had littie faith in the possil free 
government; the nobles were entirely opposed to it ; the priests 
tioned by the 


lity of 


| were only in favour of it s> long as it was san 
Pope; and the peasantry dreaded the conscription which fol- 
| lowed as a consequence of the statuto. The universal loyalty to 
ithe King alone outweighed the general hostility. “ What his 
Majesty had willed, what his Majesty had undert iken, must be 
t.” This resolution of the King’s bore the test of adversity. 
rate, is Mr. Ruffiui’s opinion of the 





Such, at position of 


public affairs after 1848. 


any 





to groundless fears than 
uneasin f the 
tbli h I who had watched 
he growing tide of discontent pervading the ranks of our soldiers, at 
he far from friendly reception given them by some of the elated popu- 
lation of Lombardy; at the taunts launched at them of coming to reap 
the fruit of a victory not their own (as if, with the quadrilateral in the 
hands of the foe, there remained nothing to be done); and at the sys- 
|} tematic hostility of a considerable part of the press, never wearied of 
denouncing the King and the generals as incapable, and worse. Those, 
we say, who knew all this, and knew also what a ready engine for re- 
action an army embittered by ill-success and injustice is apt to be, wore 
anything but cheerful countenances. Nor were the feelings of the 
Sovereign, as far as they might be prejudged, likely to differ much from 
those of hisarmy. If man had ever had provocation, that man was Charles 
Albert. Of all those who figured in the campaign of 1848, not one had 
been more misconstrued, reviled, cursed, bespattered with contumely 
and insult, than Charles Albert. But a few days before the armistice 


“Truth to 
the Signor Avvocato 


» liberties. These 


Say, even irom 


juarters less pron 


indicati siness of 


ui © + arose 





s of 
} 


n 
>t > 
m those 


came I 








the palace he inhabited at Milan had been fired upon and violently 
broken into by the mob. ll the blood in his veins must have been 
turned to gall. And this man had only to nod his head to have all 
opposition silenced. It seemed almost impossible that he should not 
give the signal; the very certainty of success was an inducement. 
Diplomacy urged him, old and tried friends implored him with tears to 
put the Statuto aside, at least for a while. Plausible reasons were not 
wanting to give weight to the advice. It was the only means of keep- 
ing his hold on the army; it was the only means of re-composing the 
unsettled minds of his people; it was for the good of the country at 
large, a temporary remedy, no opposition to be apprehended, no blood 
It is to the eternal honour of 


He 


” 








to be shed—a coup d'état a [eau de rose. 
Charles Albert that he did not will it—that he willed the contrary. 
had sworn to the Statuto, and he would hold to it for better for worse. 

The author of Vincenzo is a decided Cavourian; of the party of 
action, of which we hear so much in England, he hardly makes 
mention, and we are afraid that Garibaldi himself cannot 
number Mr. Ruffini amongst his admirers. ‘The truth is, that to 


of Caprera in the foundation of Italian liberty is by no means 
so overwhelming as his English admirers are prone to 
imagine. Unfortunately, English views of contemporaneous 
Italian history have been taken almost exclusively from the 
opinions of a small ani noisy minority. Any Englishman who 
goes to Italy and desires to learn anything of Italian politics is 


revolutionists, and professional agitators, who trade upon Gari- 


| baldi’s popularity; and from their mouths he learns about as 


. O,U lai . e | . sath concern: rae ral * would learn e -ern- 
an institution as could be devised for the settlement of abstract | ™ ich truth concerning [taly as a foreigner would learn concern 


ing England if his letters of introduction threw him into the circle 
of Mr. David Urquhart’s followers. If anybody wishes to learn 


| what an intelligent Italian, not a political personage, and identi- 


| ifhe had lived for a month at Caprera. 


| the liberators of his country, but the liberator. 


who takes ‘a very active part in the national movement. from | 


1848 to 1861, and whose career in life is constantly interfered 
with and finally cut short by tha narrow superstitions of his 
wife. The obligations under which Vincenzo is placed towards 
his wife’s family, the difficulties of his position, the errors by 
which he gradually forfeits his independence, and the manner in 
which he is thwarted in all his efforts by the petty, sullen op- 
position of a narrow-minded, selfish, and bigoted woman, are 
described with extraordinary ingenuity. Everything is done to 
secure our sympathy for Vincenzo’s sorrows; but still, we are 
never able to shake off the impression that his misfortunes were 


hero to have entertained; and if he designed to paint an ordinary fied with no party, thinks about the history of the Italian Revo 


lution, he has only to read Vincenzo and he will know more than 
Cavour, in Mr. Ruffini’s 
eyes, is the author of Italian liberty, not only the greatest of 
It is thus that 
Vincenzo writes to a frieud immediately after Cavour’s death :— 


“ But I have not taken up the pen to complain. Even had I the in- 
clination, the moment would be ill chosen to do so. The insignificant 
insect shorn of its wings in a cobweb has no right to be querulous when 
the king of the forest lies struck down in allhis might. All individual 
woes lose their claim even to utterance in the face of the immense 
calamity which weighs down a whole nation—the death of Cavour. 
| Prepared for it, as we were for the last four-and-twenty hours, we 

could not believe it—it could not be realized. But yesterday we had 
heard his voice in Parliament ; but yestorday we had felt the impress of 


his large mind on the course of European events ; and that to-day there f 

| should be nothing left of him! It seemed incongruous, unnatural, im- 
possible, that, so long as his work was not done, the great w orkman 
should be missing. Alas! it is even so. Providence has such thunder- 


| bolts among its ways. Was the task of Italian redemption too easy 
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EXTINCTION OF DEBT. 

Impressed with the importance of the aboved-named 
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have, as an earnest of their determination to accou oo 
it, promised £1,500, in the confident hope that the 
liberality of the public will enable to free this 
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According to the number of Volumes required. 


at Pleasure, 


ANNUM, 


Exchangeable 
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Book Societies and Literary Institutions supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford Street, London. 
City Office—4 King Street, Cheapside. 


Branch Estabiisiments—Cross Street, Manchester ; and Temple Street, Birmingham. 
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THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 
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CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New 


Nos. I. and Ir, ¢ One Penny each, also Part I. (for January), Sixpence, 
per post, Eightpence. 


DALZIELS’ ILLUSTRATED ARABIAN 
NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS 


Will contain Pictures by the best artists, including J. E. Millais, John Tenniel, and J. 
D. Watson. Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 
The Text will be carefully revised, with a view to the suppression of the few words whiclr, 
preserved in former editions, are felt to be unsuited to the taste of the present day. 


Weekly Numbers, One Penny ; Monthly Parts, Sixpence. 


NOTICE.—Messrs. Ward and Lock have arranged to produce a series of Standard Works 
under the style of Dalziels’ IMustrated Penny Series. The “ Arabian Nights” is the first -issue,, 
which will be immediately followed by Dalziels’ Illustrated “Goldsmith,” commencing with “ The 
Vicar of Wakefield.” 
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